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EDUCATION  IN  AMERICANISM. 

*Martin  J.  Wade. 


HALL  we  teach  law  in  the  primary  schools?    Now  do 
Q     |     not  smile.    I  am  intensely  in  earnest. 
W     h  A  few  months  ago,  I  was  riding  in  a  car  in  a 

neighboring  city.  Two  men,  evidently  from  the  mid- 
dle walk  of  life,  were  sitting  behind  me,  and  I  could 
not  help  hearing  the  following  conversation : 
"Well,  I  see  they  arrested  Bill  for  stealing  a  couple 
of  hams;"  to  which  his  companion  responded:  "yes, 
and  I  suppose  he  will  go  to  prison;  if  he  was  a  rich  guy,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  danger,  but  a  poor  devil  don't  stand  no  show 
in  the  courts." 

The  other  agreed  with  him,  and  they  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  subject  and  to  "cuss"  the  courts.  I  wanted  to  turn  around 
and  tell  them  they  were  gravely  mistaken;  I  wanted  to  explain  to 
them  that  the  statement  we  often  hear  quoted,  "If  a  man  steals 
a  loaf,  he  goes  to  prison,  and  if  he  steals  a  railroad  he  goes  to 
the  United  States  senate,"  is  a  gross  exaggeration,— nay,  a 
positive  libel  upon  our  institutions. 

I  wanted  to  say  to  them,  "Go  down  to  the  police  court  of 
your  own  city,  and  you  will  find  that  the  arrests  for  minor 
offenses  for  the  past  year  have  averaged  some  45  each  day;  and 
then  go  to  the  records,  and  find  that  in  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
cases  the  courts  and  the  law  have  permitted  the  unfortunates  to 
keep  out  of  prison  by  the  imposition  of  a  nominal  fine,  or  the 
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favor  of  a  suspended  sentence,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I 
wanted  to  tell  them  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  out  of  the  thousands 
of  cases  tried  every  day  in  this  country  that  only  in  a  very 
small  per  cent  (I  would  say  less  than  1  per  cent)  substantial 
justice  is  not  administered. 

I  wanted  to  cry  out  in  protest  against  the  source  from  which 
the  mis-information  comes,  which  is  conveyingthis  dangerous  idea 
to  the  American  people — the  yellow  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  other  purveyors  of  falsehood  and  scandal. 

I  recognized  in  the  expressions  of  the  men  on  the  car  a  deep 
seated  and  dangerous  condition  of  the  public  mind.  Gloss  it 
over  as  we  will,  we  know  that  a  large  and  growing  percentage  of 
our  people  have  no  confidence  in  the  law  or  in  the  courts;  and 
they  are  not  limited  to  what  we  call  our  uneducated  classes 
either.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  hear  men  prominent  in  busi- 
ness give  utterance  to  expressions  which  indicate  at  least  a 
doubt,  lingering  somewhere  back  in  the  mind,  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  courts  are  on  the  square. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  and  in  a  land  where  knowledge 
is  free.  The  doors  of  schools  and  colleges  and  universities 
swing  open  to  receive  the  sons  and  daughters  of  American 
homes.  We  study  all  the  "ologies,"  and  the  "©Sophies,"  and  as 
the  doors  of  the  school  room  close  we  think  we  are  fitted  for 
life. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  earthly  career  with  which  we  come 
so  closely  in  contact  as  the  law.  We  hear  a  man  say:  "I  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  law — I  don't  want  anything  to 
do  with  the  law,  or  lawyers,  or  the  courts;  I  never  had  a  law 
suit  in  my  life."  But  he  is  mistaken  in  assuming  that  he  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  law,  because  he  has  lived  under 
its  protection  from  infancy;  it  has  been  by  his  side  from  the 
cradle,  either  approving  his  conduct  and  protecting  him  therein, 
or  disapproving,  and  furnishing  penalties — depending  upon  the 
nature  of  his  act. 

And  yet  there  is  no  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge  as  to  which  there  is  such  profound  ignorance — nay, 
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as  to  which  there  exists  such  grave  apprehension — yea,  such 
a  feeling  of  contempt,  as  the  law. 

The  idea  prevails  that  a  law  suit  is  merely  a  contest  of  wits 
between  lawyers,  and  that  the  Judge  is  a  sort  of  umpire,  whose 
principal  duty  is  to  stand  between  the  lawyers  and  assault  and 
battery.  Nay,  more — many  assume  that  justice  is  bought  and 
sold.  Few,  very  few,  indeed,  realize  that  each  law  suit  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  proceeding  governed  by  certain 
rules  which  experience  has  developed,  in  which  there  is  con- 
ducted an  earnest,  determined  search  for  the  truth — a  search 
for  the  truth — that  is  about  all  there  is  in  the  average  law  suit. 

And  if  there  is  any  grave  and  dangerous  conception,  it  is 
that  any  recognition  is  given  in  the  courts  to  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low.  The  wealthy 
may  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  employ  more  eminent 
lawyers,  better  able  to  present  a  case  to  a  court  or  jury,  but 
this  is  an  advantage  which  exists  entirely  outside  the  law,  and 
over  which  the  law  and  the  courts  have  no  control. 

The  law  is  looked  upon  as  something  mysterious,  when 
in  truth,  a  law  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  rule  of  human 
conduct,  either  enacted  by  the  legislative  department,  of  Gov- 
ernment, or  recognized  by  the  Government  as  binding  upon  the 
people. 

Every  day  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  if  this  re- 
public is  to  endure,  something  must  be  done  to  inspire  a  higher 
regard  for  law,  and  for  lawful  authority.  Thinking  men  and 
women  realize  that  liberty  depends  upon  law,  and  that  without 
law,  and  respect  for  the  law,  there  can  be  no  liberty. 

We  make  our  appeals  for  respect  for  the  law,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  talk  to  people  about  a  subject  they  do  not  understand, 
and  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  we  are  unfair  and  unjust 
to  the  people  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  generations  which  will  be 
here  in  the  years  to  come,  in  permitting  our  citizenship  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  this  all  important  subject ;  and  I  insist  that  the 
sole  remedy  lies  in  the  education  of  our  children  in  this  field  in 
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order  that  they  may  be  qualified  for  citizenship  when  they  must 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  American  citizens,  when  they 
reach  the  estate  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  shall  have  at  least 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  government  of  their 
country — that  they  should  understand  that  this  "is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  not  of  men ; ' '  that  in  this  nation  we  have  no 
such  thing  as  government  except  as  it  exists  in  the  law  of  the 
land — that  they  should  know  something  of  this  law;  not  that 
they  be  lawyers,  but  that  they  should  know  sufficient  of  the  law 
to  inspire  a  respect  for  the  law,  to  guard  them  against  the  dang- 
er of  unwittingly  violating  the  law,  and  to  enable  them  to  discern 
the  danger  point  in  business  transactions  where  they  should 
hesitate  to  depend  upon  their  own  judgment,  and  seek  competent 
legal  advice. 

Should  they  not  know  something  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  its  source  of  power,  and  its  binding 
nature,  and  its  supreme  place  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land? 

But  above  all,  and  most  important  of  all,  should  they  not 
know, — not  only  know,  but  feel  the  source  of  the  law — the  neces- 
sity for  law — the  power  of  the  law — the  justice  of  the  law — 
the  mercy  of  the  law ;  yea,  the  kindness  of  the  law  in  dealing  with 
the  frailties  of  humanity;  and  should  they  not,  as  they  start 
out  on  life 's  highways,  clothed  with  the  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship, know — nay  feel,  that  there  is  not  a  law  in  force  in  a  state 
or  in  the  nation  which  the  people  cannot  change  within  con- 
stitutional limitations;  and  also  that  there  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional limitation  which  cannot  be  modified  by  the  people  if  they 
so  desire. 

Should  they  not  feel  that  the  laws  are  the  people's  laws, — 
not  the  lawyer's  laws,  nor  the  court's  laws;  that  they  are  in- 
tended for  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  people,  and  not 
as  tools  for  knaves. 

Should  they  not  realize  fully  that  if  there  is  an  unjust 
law  in  force  in  state  or  nation,  that  the  sin  is  upon  their  own 
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heads,  and  that  they  cannot  shift  the  responsibility  to  others. 

They  should  not  only  feel  that  the  laws  are  the  laws  of  the 
people,  but  they  should  also  know  that  the  enforcement  of 
these  laws,  rests  with  the  people  themselves.  They  should 
keenly  realize  the  force  of  the  fact,  that  this  is  a  representative 
government,  and  that  there  is  not  today  a  man  in  a  place  of 
power  in  the  United  States,  who  is  not  there  by  virtue  of  the 
wish  of  the  American  people,  expressed  directly  by  their  written 
ballot,  or  indirectly  through  selection  by  some  one  who  was 
himself  selected  by  the  people,  by  their  express  wish,  as  shown 
by  their  written  ballot. 

And  they  should  know  that  this  plan  of  representation 
in  government,  does  not  apply  alone  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, or  to  the  executive,  but  that  it  is  peculiarly  exemplified 
in  the  judicial  department  of  government.  The  Judge  holds 
his  place  only  through  a  commission  issued  by  the  people  di- 
rectly, or  by  their  representative.  But  more  directly  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  are  the 
juries — grand  and  petit,  composed  of  citizens  selected  by  the 
people  right  from  their  own  ranks;  and  the  members  of  the 
grand  jury  and  the  petit  jury  are  just  as  much  part  of  the 
judicial  department  of  the  government,  as  is  the  Judge  upon 
the  bench.  Each  is  possessed  of  certain  powers,  and  must  per- 
form certain  duties,  and  each  is  absolute  in  his  own  domain. 

And  right  here  is  something  that  every  citizen  should 
know  and  feel — that  the  jury  system,  instead  of  being  the  sub- 
ject of  quips  and  jokes,  is  a  very  important,  if  not  an  essential 
feature  of  our  free  government. 

"This  is  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people ; ' '  and  one  of  the  things  that  stirs  me  to  the  appeal 
here  presented,  is,  that  you  cannot  repeat  this  expression  used 
by  Lincoln  upon  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  before  an  average 
popular  audience,  that  it  does  not  cause  a  cynical  smile  to  flit 
across  the  faces  of  a  number — a  growing  number  of  men  and 
women;  because,  every  observing  man  knows  that  there  are 
those  in  the  ranks  who  have  lost  their  faith — who  are  in  their 
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hearts  malcontents,  cynics — yea,   rebels   against  this   Govern- 
ment under  which  they  live. 

But  this  is  a  Government  of  the  people ;  and  the  keen  solici- 
tude of  the  Fathers  of  the  Eepublic  that  it  should  continue  to 
be  a  Government  of  the  people,  is  manifest  in  the  provision 
for  preserving  as  part  of  the  judicial  machinery  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  grand  and  petit  juries. 

But  men  and  women  should  know,  what  few  realize,  that  the 
jury  is  not  a  mere  tribunal  to  hear  evidence  and  decide  questions 
of  fact,  but  that  it  stands  as  a  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  against  possible  encroachment  of  conscienceless  power. 

Judges  are  sometimes  looked  upon  as  persons  of  great 
power ;  and  they  have  great  power.  But  does  the  average  man 
or  average  woman  realize,  that  there  is  no  Judge  and  no  court 
in  the  United  States  big  enough,  or  powerful  enough,  to  find  a 
man  guilty  of  any  offense  which  would  deprive  him  of  his  life 
or  liberty.  So  sacred  is  life — so  cherished  is  liberty,  that  in 
this  country,  no  court  can  deprive  a  man  of  either,  until  twelve 
of  his  neighbors,  by  their  unanimous  verdict,  authorize  it  to  be 
done.  In  fact  in  only  a  few  states  in  the  Union,  where  they  have 
mistakenly  abolished  the  Grand  Jury,  can  a  court  put  a  man  on 
trial  for  any  offense  endangering  life  or  liberty,  until  a  body  of 
men  from  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  have  by  their  written 
authority  in  form  of  an  indictment,  told  the  court  that  it  may 
proceed. 

How  often  as  Judge,  I  have  felt  the  majesty  and  the  power 
of  the  people,  as  I  have  awaited,  (impatiently  at  times,)  the 
report  of  the  Grand  Jury,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
which  would  grant  me  the  authority,  or  withhold  from  me  the 
authority,  to  call  a  man  to  the  bar  to  be  put  upon  trial. 

The  feeling  that  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves  rests 
the  power  to  punish  crime,  should  be  a  source  of  confidence  in 
the  Government,  and  especially  should  it  be  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion in  the  lofty  duty  of  enforcing  law,  and  by  so  doing,  guarding 
liberty. 

Am  I  demanding  too  much  for  citizenship  1    Every  one  must 
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concede  that  the  future  of  this  nation  is  to  be  just  exactly  what 
the  people  shall  prescribe. 

We  like  to  talk  of  the  glory  and  the  power,  and  the  grandeur 
of  our  country ;  but  all  its  glory — all  its  power,  and  all  its  grand- 
eur, now  or  hereafter,  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  the  high  and  holy  obligation  of  bringing  to  the  lives  of  the 
people — the  common  people — the  sordid  lives — the  hidden  col- 
orless lives  of  the  millions  of  humble,  and  perhaps  obscure,  men 
and  women  and  children  who  live  beneath  the  flag,  as  much  of 
happiness  and  peace  and  contentment  and  comfort  as  possible. 
Herein  lies  the  real  glory  of  the  nation. 

And  all  these  millions  must  live  under  rules  of  conduct, 
called  laws;  must  be  guided  by  them,  restrained  by  them,  pro- 
tected by  them.  They  are  the  simple  rules  of  the  road  as  we 
travel  through  life  side  by  side  with  our  fellow-men.  We  can- 
not separate  ourselves  from  them;  they  surround  us  as  does 
the  atmosphere  we  breathe.  During  every  moment  of  life,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  our  every  act  proceeds  under  the  law 
— the  law  which  protects  us  in  doing  the  act,  or  the  law  which 
condemns  the  act — perhaps  punishes  the  act. 

Am  I  demanding  too  much?  Should  the  average  man  and 
woman  not  know  something  of  the  protection  which  the  law 
gives  to  the  poorest  of  God's  creatures  by  penalties  imposed 
upon  the  wrongdoer  for  the  violation  of  the  criminal  laws; 
how  earnestly  the  home  is  protected;  how  effectually  the  hand 
of  the  murder  is  stayed;  how  carefully  the  rights  of  property 
are  guarded  against  the  criminal  or  the  trespasser. 

Should  they  not  feel  what  dignity  is  conferred  upon  the 
humblest,  whose  cottage  is  his  castle,  sacred  under  constitutional 
guarantees  from  invasion,  even  from  unwarranted  search  or 
seizure. 

Should  they  not  realize  (what  is  too  little  realized,)  in 
what  a  splendid  spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes  and 
weaknesses  of  men,  even  though  they  be  self-invited,  the  law 
deals  with  their  transgressions.  How  the  law  as  a  rule  exempts 
the  homestead  from  seizure  for  debt,  and  even  preserves  to 
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the  family  its  household  goods,  wearing  apparel,  and  reasonable 
food  and  immediate  earnings,  and  the  usual  tools  with  which 
the  head  of  the  family  earns  his  living,  all  guarded  against  at- 
tachments or  execution  at  the  hands  of  creditors. 

Is  it  not  well,  especially  for  those  inclined  to  criticise  our 
civilization  and  our  government,  that  they  be  reminded  that  the 
debtor's  jail  is  closed,  and  that  misfortune  and  poverty  is  no 
longer  a  crime. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  Wilkins  Micawber  could  not  have 
lived  in  this  age  and  in  this  nation  where  he  could  let  his  cred- 
itors walk  the  floor  while  he  enjoyed  life  with  Mrs.  Micawber  and 
the  twins,  peacefully  waiting  for  something  to  "turn  up." 

Should  not  every  one  who  assumes  the  responsibility  of  life 
know  something  of  the  foundation  of  property  rights,  the  sour- 
ces and  muniments  of  title,  what  constitutes  trespass  up  on 
property  rights,  and  the  fundamentals  of  bargain  and  sale. 

Here  again  I  emphasize  that  I  do  not  speak  of  complete 
lawyer's  knowledge,  but  such  as  may  be  a  business  guide,  and 
such  as  will  sound  a  warning  of  danger  in  dealing  in  trans- 
actions which  should  never  be  concluded  without  competent  legal 
advice. 

We  hear  much  about  preventive  medicine,  and  preventive 
diseases,  and  we  observe  with  satisfaction  the  modern  advance 
in  sanitary  methods  which  are  reducing  the  death  rate;  but  we 
hear  nothing  of  preventive  law,  or  preventive  methods  to  avoid 
legal  complications,  controversies  between  men,  and  waste  of 
money  in  unnecessary  litigation.  Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cases  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  every  year,  and 
all  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  litigation  each 
year,  I  am  satisfied  that  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  litigation 
could  be  avoided,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  money  spent 
could  be  saved  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  and  enlightened 
caution.  How  can  a  man  or  woman  be  said  to  be  equipped  for  life 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  elements  of  contracts  which  are 
involved  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  activities  of  life?  How 
can  they  act  intelligently  without  some  knowledge  of  the  essential 
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forms  required,  or  at  least  that  certain  forms  are  required  for 
certain  purposes,  and  that  lack  of  form  may  in  some  cases  render 
an  honest  contract  void  and  unenforceable. 

I  would  not  expect  them  to  know  fully  what  contracts  may  be 
oral  and  what  contracts  must  be  in  writing ;  what  contracts  must 
be  express,  and  when  contracts  may  be  implied;  but  I  would 
have  them  know  that  contracts  may  be  written  or  oral,  express 
or  implied,  and  that  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  they  must  be 
in  writing;  and  that  in  certain  cases  they  will  not  be  implied; 
and  most  important  of  all  in  this  relation,  I  would  have  them 
understand  that  there  is  in  common  sense — in  justice,  and  in 
public  policy,  a  substantial  reason  for  the  rules  governing  the 
form  and  execution  of  contracts — the  details  of  which  may  not 
be  by  them  fully  understood. 

They  should  know  something  of  the  nature  of  loans  and  se- 
curities, mortgages,  bonds,  investments,  and  the  dangers  in- 
cident to  all  these  important  matters.  They  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  distinction  between  a  corporation  and  a  partner- 
ship, and  the  respective  liabilities  of  persons  associated  therein. 
How  many  a  fortune  has  been  wrecked;  how  many  a  family 
has  been  dragged  down  to  poverty  because  the  father  or  the 
mother  was  never  warned  to  avoid  the  purchase  of  stock  in  a 
corporation  until  they  knew  at  least  something  of  the  relation 
which  the  capital  stock  bore  to  the  assets,  and  whether  its  assets 
were  encumbered,  and  whether  the  stock  issued  and  to  be  issued, 
was  for  money  at  par  value,  or  for  a  vast  expanse  of  clear  blue 
sky — the  supply  of  which  one  would  assume  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. 

And  how  many  have  suffered  financial  reverses  because 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  simple  rule,  that  if  they  purchase  its 
stock  from  a  corporation  at  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  of  its  par 
value,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  insolvency  comes 
(and  insolvency  for  a  corporation  is  something  like  whooping 
cough  in  children — they  nearly  all  have  it),  the  creditors  can 
compel  the  payment  of  the  other  90  cents  on  the  dollar  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  debts  of  the  corporation. 
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How  few  stop  to  think  that  a  corporation  cannot,  legally 
or  morally,  give  away  its  stock,  or  any  part  of  the  par  value 
thereof,  to  the  detriment  of  persons,  who,  in  good  faith,  extend 
credit  to  the  corporation  upon  the  faith  of  its  capital  stock, 
which  it  has  a  right  to  assume  has  been  sold  at  its  full  value. 
And  how  many  even  of  our  active  business  men  know  when 
they  buy  a  share  of  stock  in  a  bank,  and  pay  full  par  value,  that 
in  case  a  wreck  comes,  they  can  as  a  rule,  be  assessed  the  full 
face  value  of  their  stock,  for  which  they  have  already  paid,  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  or  give  the  bank  stability. 

I  have  seen  in  several  instances,  this  knowledge  first  come 
to  the  widow  and  children  of  large  purchases  of  bank  stock 
which  wTas  left  as  a  valuable  inheritance,  but  which  made  them 
paupers. 

And  insurance,  now  covering  such  a  vast  field  of  investment ; 
how  little  is  known  about  this  most  important  subject.  I  had 
this  called  to  my  attention  a  few  days  ago,  while  riding  upon  a 
train.  Two  men  were  discussing  the  death  of  a  friend,  caused 
as  explained,  by  a  rupture  of  an  artery  from  over-exertion  in 
cranking  his  motor  car.  It  was  disclosed  that  he  had  an  accident 
policy  which  provided  for  payment  of  $5,000,  in  case  of  accidental 
death,  and  it  appeared  that  the  company  refused  to  pay,  be- 
cause, as  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  men,  it  was  claimed  that  this 
did  not  constitute  an  accident ;  and  one  of  them  in  the  discussion 
said,  "Well,  the  courts  have  so  held."     The  other  responded, 

i '  Oh,  d the  courts,  they  are  crooked,  anybody  knows  that  it 

was  an  accident." 

Had  this  gentleman  who  was  denouncing  the  courts  as 
"crooked,"  learned  the  simple  truth,  he  would  have  known  that 
every  insurance  policy  of  every  kind  and  character,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  contract  or  agreement  between  the  parties, 
and  that  the  liability  depends  solely  upon  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract or  agreement ;  and  had  he  been  observant  of  the  decisions 
of  the  courts,  he  would  know  that  these  contracts  are  construed 
most  strictly  against  the  Insurance  Companies — some  courts 
going  almost  to  the  extent  of  making  new  contracts  for  the 
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parties  in  order  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  insurance;  he 
would  have  known  that  an  insurance  company  has  little  oppor- 
tunity of  defeating  the  collection  of  an  insurance  policy  in  any 
of  the  courts  of  the  country,  state  or  national. 

Had  this  gentleman  known  that  it  was  purely  a  matter  of  con- 
tract right  and  had  he  turned  to  the  accident  policy  of  his  friend, 
he  would  probably  have  found  what  is  in  practically  every  accident 
policy,  a  specific  provision  that  the  company  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  a  death  caused  by  any  accident  which  did  not 
leave  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  somewhere,  some  visible 
mark ;  and  he  would  have  known  that  when  the  company  refused 
to  pay  in  the  case  under  discussion,  that  they  were  simply  rely- 
ing upon  this  valid  provision  of  the  contract  between  the  parties. 
And  if  he  were  thoughtful,  he  would  realize  that  such  a  provision 
is  necessary  for  accident  insurance  companies,  to  protect  them 
against  fraudulent  claims  for  deaths  claimed  to  be  accidental, 
but  actually  resulting  from  so-called  natural  causes. 

If  this  gentleman  had  the  training  which  I  think  essential  to 
the  average  man,  his  mind,  instead  of  finding  solution  for  the 
problem  in  the  crookedness  of  the  courts,  would  have  instinct- 
ively turned  to  the  question — "Well,  what  are  the  terms  of  the 
contract  f "  And  having  ascertained  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
he  would  have  said,  "Well,  the  courts  are  right,"  instead  of 
uttering  his  denunciation. 

I  would  not  expect  the  average  man  or  woman  to  understand 
all  the  laws  governing  insurance.  It  is  a  big  field,  and  sometimes 
complex  and  difficult,  but  I  would  have  them  understand  that 
when  they  obtain  a  policy  of  fire,  or  life,  or  accident,  or  health 
insurance,  they  are  getting  nothing  except  what  is  expressed  in 
the  contract,  and  the  law  under  which  it  is  issued,  and  that  the 
policy  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  contract  between  two  par- 
ties. And  this  knowledge  would,  I  am  sure,  inspire  persons  who 
procure  policies  to  make  an  examination  thereof  at  the  time 
they  are  obtained,  instead  of  an  examination,  generally  deferred 
until  after  the  loss. 

And,  Oh !  how  I  wish  that  there  was  a  general  knowledge  of 
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the  simple  principles  underlying  legal  liability  for  injuries  or 
death,  caused  by  negligence.  How  I  wish  that  it  were  under- 
stood, that  as  a  general  rule,  no  damages  can  be  recovered  for 
injuries  produced  by  negligence,  if  the  injured  person  has  been 
himself  negligent,  which  negligence  contributed  to  his  injury. 
These  principles  and  this  rule  are  not  modern,  but  have  come  down 
to  us  from  England  with  the  great  volume  of  Common  Law 
which  has  been  the  accepted  law  of  most  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  from  the  beginning. 

How  often  in  actions  for  damages  for  injuries  or  death,  in 
which  the  uncontradicted  evidence  showed  that  both  parties  by 
their  negligence,  contributed  to  the  misfortune,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  direct  a  jury  to  return  a  verdict  for  the  defendant ; 
and  how  often  have  I  observed  the  interested  parties — frequent- 
ly a  widow  and  her  children,  express  upon  their  faces  the  sur- 
prise which  they  felt,  and  sometimes  I  have  been  sure  that  in 
their  hearts  there  was  a  feeling  of  protest,  which,  if  uttered, 
would  be  an  expression  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  chance  to 
get  justice  in  the  courts.  And  as  they  passed  out  of  the  court 
room,  I  have  often  said  to  myself,  "the  seeds  of  doubt,  discontent 
and  rebellion,  have  been  planted  in  the  hearts  of  those  people 
because  they  did  not  understand. ' ' 

If  it  be  wise — if  it  be  expedient, — nay,  if  it  be  necessary  that 
men  and  women  shall  have  knowledge  of  the  law,  how  shall  they 
acquire  this  knowledge,  and  where,  and  when? 

Perhaps  you  will  say  that  they  will  get  some  of  this — much 
of  this,  in  present  courses  in  Political  Science — sociology,  his- 
tory, and  government,  as  presented  in  these  later  days  in  the 
universities.  As  to  this,  I  make  two  observations.  First,  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  those  who  are  enabled  to  take  a  course 
in  a  university,  shall  have  this  knowledge.  The  great  majority 
never  enter  a  university.  General  Booth  used  to  speak  of  the 
Salvation  Army  as  intended  for  the  "submerged  tenth/ '  I  ap- 
peal for  an  opportunity  for  knowledge  of  the  law,  for  the  sub- 
merged nine-tenths,  the  majority  of  whom  never  get  through 
the  high  school. 
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It  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  poorly  educated,  and  uneducated, 
the  ranks  of  those  who  struggle  for  a  livelihood,  that  discontent 
and  doubt,  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion  is  developed.  Here  is  the 
fertile  field  for  the  agitator,  the  radical  socialist — the  I.  W.  W., 
and  other  teachers  of  anarchy,  who  cry  out  "Down  with  the 
law;"  "The  courts  are  corrupt;"  "The  courts  are  owned  by 
the  rich ; "  •"  The  poor  are  slaves ; ' '  "  The  rich  are  our  masters ; ' ' 
"The  government  is  owned  by  the  plutocrats,"  etc. 

So  that  even  if  those  who  graduate  in  universities  had 
this  training,  which  I  insist  is  necessary,  it  would  not  suffice. 

Second:  The  courses  in  universities  necessarily  deal  with 
general  principles,  and  the  courses  are  largely  and  properly, 
comparative  studies  of  governments,  peoples,  and  laws,  and 
human  movements  and  tendencies.  Not  the  study  alone  of  the 
laws,  of  the  government,  and  the  people,  and  the  human  move- 
ments of  this  nation,  but  of  other  nations  as  well. 

The  thing  aimed  at  in  these  courses  is  largely  knowledge, 
and  means  of  knowledge,  and  the  purpose  and  value  of  knowl- 
edge. It  is  largely  an  effort  to  train  the  human  intellect,  and  to 
develop  the  powers  of  discrimination,  and  study  and  understand- 
ing. 

But  do  not  assume  that  the  course  of  education  in  law  which 
I  here  suggest  is  alone  that  the  people  may  know — that  the  in- 
tellect alone  may  be  better  trained.  My  aim  is  rather  a  develop- 
ment of  the  feeling — of  the  spirit. 

President  Wilson  in  talking  recently  to  an  audience  com- 
posed of  newly  naturalized  citizens,  said: 

"The  strength  of  a  nation,  my  fellow  citizens,  does  not 
rest  so  much  in  its  thinking  as  in  its  feeling.  The  heart  of  a 
nation  is  just  as  pure,  just  as  warm,  just  as  genuine  as  the 
hearts  of  its  citizens,  and  outside  of  the  heart  there  is  no  life. ' ' 

The  course  I  have  in  view  would  aim  to  train  the  intellect, 
but  it  would  be  principally  phychological,  philosophical — and, 
if  I  am  permitted  to  use  the  term  with  reference  to  a  course  of 
training  in  our  schools — patriotic. 

I  would  have  no  discussion  of  the  comparative  in  govern- 
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ments,  except  in  so  far  as  a  comparison  might  be  made  to  the 
absolute  advantage  of  our  own  form  of  government.  I  would 
not  have  discussed  the  extent  of  the  liberty  of  any  other  people 
on  earth,  except  as  such  study  would  prove  that  ours  is  the  land 
of  the  free,  and  except  in  so  far  as  such  study  would  inspire  to 
higher  effort  to  preserve  and  extend  our  liberties. 

I  would  not  have  pictured  the  blessings  of  other  lands,  ex- 
cept as  by  comparison  the  blessings  of  this  land  might  be  ex- 
alted. I  would  not  draw  the  mantle  over  the  weak  spots  in 
our  government  and  its  administration,  but  I  would  expose 
them  only  to  impress  the  opportunity,  and  the  privilege,  and 
the  high  duty,  of  finding  and  applying  plans  to  eliminate  our 
weaknesses,  to  increase  our  power  and  to  develop  our  capacity 
for  more  complete  and  exact  justice. 

I  would  not  permit  an  expression  which  indicated  doubt  or 
despair.  I  would  no  more  have  planted  in  the  mind  of  youth, 
the  seed  of  doubt  or  distrust  in  our  form  of  government,  than  I 
would  allow  the  anchorage  of  the  soul  to  be  loosened  by  the  teach- 
ing of  anything  which  would  unsettle  its  faith  in  God. 

I  would  proceed  upon  my  absolute  belief,  that  the  most  de- 
structive destroyer  of  human  happiness,  is  he  who  ruthlessly 
tears  away  the  comfort  and  support  which  even  a  blind  faith 
gives  to  the  human  soul,  and  who  fails  to  replace  it  with  some- 
thing which  gives  greater  comfort  or  consolation. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  iconoclast  who  takes  delight  in 
tearing  down  temples,  and  who  seems  to  smile  as  he  watches  the 
despair  of  the  victims  who  are  crushed  beneath  the  falling  walls. 
I  tell  you,  that  this  nation,  if  it  endures,  must  have  more  than 
brilliant  intellects — it  must  have  faith,  it  must  have  confidence. 
Better  to  have  even  a  blind  faith,  than  halting  scepticism,  found- 
ed in  a  little  knowledge. 

The  pilgrim  who  kneels  at  the  holy  shrine,  may  never 
have  heard  the  words  of  Paul  in  his  Epistles;  he  may  not 
be  able  to  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  he  may  not 
even  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  his  faith,  and  yet  his  soul  is 
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strong,  and  in  the  day  of  martyrdom  he  will  be  found  going  to 
the  stake  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 

I  do  not  use  these  illustrations  to  exalt  ignorance ;  I  use  them 
to  extol  the  power  of  faith.  Faith  in  a  nation  is  essential  to 
insure  loyalty  of  effort,  fidelity,  duty,  and  tenacity  of  purpose 
in  every  day  service,  in  upholding  the  power  of  the  nation — the 
law  of  the  nation,  and  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  which  without 
law,  is  impossible. 

And  faith  in  the  nation  is  especially  necessary  in  order  to 
develop — nay,  to  mold  the  spirit  of  submission,  the  virtue  of 
humility,  which  will  enable  one  to  bow  his  head  to  lawful  author- 
ity, even  though  the  eye  of  the  mind  cannot  see  the  justice  of  the 
rule  of  direction  or  restraint  invoked  with  reference  to  his  con- 
duct. 

We  need  souls  who  will  cry  out  even  in  the  hour  of  personal 
distress  and  disappointment,  "My  country,  may  she  always  be 
right,  but  right  or  wrong,  my  country ! ' '  And  we  need  the  spirit 
which  will  inspire  the  expression,  "The  laws  of  my  country, 
may  they  always  be  just,  but  just  or  unjust — the  laws  of  my 
country ! ' ' 

May  these  ideals  be  realized  in  this  practical  age  ?  I  see  no 
obstacle  save  lack  of  purpose  and  weakness  of  spirit. 

The  details  cannot  be  here  worked  out.  It  would  contem- 
plate a  course  in  the  primary  school  for  the  little  child,  whose 
tender  mind  is  open,  and  whose  heart  is  undefiled.  I  would  no 
more  put  off  the  teaching  of  law,  and  the  necessity  for  obedience 
to  law,  and  subjection  to  lawful  authority  until  man's  estate  is 
reached,  than  I  would  put  off  until  mature  years,  the  teachings 
of,  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  obligations  and  restric- 
tions of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

A  course  for  childhood  could  be  developed  which  would  em- 
phasize the  absolute  necessity  of  order  and  law  to  peace  and  hap- 
piness. The  simple  elements  of  property  rights  could  be  in- 
corporated, by  which  the  youthful  mind  could  early  grasp  the 
distinction  between  meum  and  tuum.  I  would  teach  them  that 
the  Commandment  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,' '  which  has  never  been 
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amended  or  repealed,  was  not  only  handed  down  to  Moses  midst 
the  darkness  and  the  thunders  and  the  lightnings  of  Sinai,  but 
that  it  also,  by  legislative  enactment  in  many  forms,  is  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land. 

I  would  have  them  know  that  if  this  laAV  were  universally 
obeyed,  that  half  our  penitentiaries  would  be  uninhabited. 

We  hear  too  much  these  days  about  honesty  being  the  best 
policy,  and  not  enough  about  honesty  being  the  only  policy,  so 
decreed  by  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  man.  I  would  teach 
them  the  Golden  Rule,  but  I  would  also  teach  them  that  the  great 
body  of  the  law  of  the  states  and  the  nation,  is  an  effort  of  our 
people,  feeble  perhaps,  but  earnest,  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule. 
"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by  "  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  every  just  law,  and  is  but  another  expression  of  the  great 
American  principle  that  men  are  equal  before  the  law. 

And  in  reviewing  this  subject  I  would  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  modern  version  of  the  Golden  Rule,  "Do  others  before 
they  do  you,"  has  no  foundation  in  the  principles  of  our  law 
or  our  government. 

I  would  teach  the  origin  of  property  rights — the  sacredness 
of  the  principle  of  private  ownership.  I  would  try  to  dispel 
the  notion  which  creeps  early  into  life,  that  only  the  sharper 
who  is  allowed  to  evade  the  law,  can  succeed  in  life 's  battle. 

I  would  show  what  a  high  place  labor  holds  under  the  law, 
by  pointing  out  the  many  provisions  for  protecting  the  laborer, 
by  liens  for  his  wages,  and  by  preference  of  claims  for  wages, 
and  by  exemption  of  his  earnings  from  attachment  or  execution. 

I  would  try  to  have  the  child  learn  the  simplicity  and  univer- 
sality of  contractional  relations,  and  the  duty  under  the  law  of 
faithfully  living  up  to  every  obligation.  I  would  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  parents,  teacher,  guar- 
dian, city,  state  and  nation,  is  not  only  a  moral,  but  also  a  legal 
duty.  I  would  teach  the  fundamentals  of  criminal  law,  showing 
how  every  offense  invites  a  penalty,  and  how  closely  the  law  pro- 
hibiting crimes  and  offenses,  conforms  to  the  moral  rules  which 
men  should  obey  without  fear  of  punishment. 
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And  then  I  would  have  them  understand  how,  in  social 
organizations,  we  must  all  yield  something  of  what  is  termed 
our  natural  freedom  of  action,  for  the  general  good  and  for  the 
promotion  of  harmony  in  community  life. 

I  would  have  them  understand  how  far  humanity  has  travel- 
ed from  the  days  when  under  the  Mosaic  Law,  recognition  was 
given  to  the  principle  of  private  vengeance, — when  an  eye  for  an 
eye — a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  life  for  a  life,  were  given  legal 
sanction. 

I  would  have  them  realize  what  they  owe  to  a  civilization 
which  has  advanced  in  the  settlement  of  controversies  between 
men,  from  the  wager  of  battle — the  ordeal  of  fire  and  water,  and 
hot  iron,  to  the  calm,  peaceful  proceedings  before  a  court  of 
justice  which  makes  no  show  of  power,  but  which  finds  its  bul- 
wark in  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  righteousness. 

I  would  have  them  learn  to  look  at  the  law  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  protection  and  security,  rather  than  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  restraints  and  its  penalties. 

But  beyond  all  this,  and  above  all  this,  I  would  make  domi- 
nant the  necessity  for  faith  and  confidence  in  the  law,  and  in 
those  who  occupy  places  of  responsibility  in  the  making  of  the 
law,  in  the  enforcement  of  law. 

I  would  try  to  develop  a  spirit  of  submission  to  law — a 
spirit  which  even  when  the  reasons  for  the  law  were  not  under- 
stood, would  yield  willing  obedience,  because  it  was  the  law. 

I  would  also  try  to  develop  a  spirit  of  submission  to  all 
lawful  authority — the  highest  form  of  patriotism.  I  would  try 
to  strip  the  mystery  from  the  law,  and  impress  the  fact  of  its 
inherent  justice,  and  through  it  all,  I  would  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  love  of  country,  and  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  country — 
to  confidence  in  its  righteousness,  and  its  intense  regard  for 
human  liberty,  and  I  would  invest  the  whole  course  of  instruc- 
tion with  the  great  truth,  that  we  have  the  greatest,  most  power- 
ful— the  free-est,  gentlest,  and  the  most  humane  nation  in  the 
world. 

I  would  have  the  whole  course  of  instruction  shot  through 
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with  the  glory  of  a  sublime  optimism  which  would  never  yield 
to  melancholy  or  despair. 

But  you  may  say  that  I  have  outlined  a  course  most  diffi- 
cult for  the  immature  mind  of  the  child.  Of  course  I  do  not 
contemplate  that  all  this  shall  be  presented  in  the  early  years  of 
childhood.  I  would  have  different  courses  adjusted  to  their  ca- 
pacity, so  that  much  would  be  covered  in  the  grade  work,  and 
in  the  high  school  courses  the  subject  would  be  carried  into  the 
field  of  judicial  machinery — trials,  and  the  enforcement  of  judg- 
ments and  decrees.  Not  of  course  in  that  detail  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  student,  in  preparation  for  the  legal  profession, 
but  in  general  outline,  and  in  fundamental  principle,  conveying 
a  knowledge  of  individual  rights,  so  that  knowing  their  rights, 
they  would  understand  the  rights  of  their  neighbors;  so  that 
they  would  grasp  the  great  principle,  that  none  are  favorites, 
but  all  are  equal  before  the  law. 

And  is  it  so  difficult!  We  start  early  in  life  teaching  our 
children  the  laws  of  plant  life.  We  teach  them  in  physiology  the 
laws  of  the  human  body ;  in  geology  they  seek  to  read  the  story 
of  the  earth  upon  the  hidden  pages  of  the  rocks.  They  learn 
the  laws  of  electricity;  they  study  astronomy,  morphology, 
physics;  why  not  teach  them  something  of  the  laws  governing, 
directing  and  restraining  man  in  organized  society?  Would  this 
be  more  difficult  for  them  to  understand? 

But  you  say  that  the  hours  in  school  are  now  all  crowded. 
If  so,  then  it  becomes  a  question  of  selecting  the  most  important. 
Long  hours  are  spent  in  the  laboratory  studying  the  mysteries 
of  nature  under  the  microscope;  twenty  years  from  now  which 
will  be  of  the  greater  importance  to  your  child — his  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  frog,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  principles  which  underlie  organized  society  and  guide 
individuals  in  their  daily  intercourse  with  their  fellow  men — not 
occasionally,  but  every  hour  of  life. 

I  am  not  belittling  any  field  of  knowledge,  but  I  am  insisting 
that  when  men  and  women  enter  upon  the  sometimes  rough  road 
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of  life,  they  should  not  travel  blindly,  and  grope  helplessly,  but 
that  they  shall  have  some  light  to  guide  their  feet. 

A  child  may  learn  all  about  electricity,  marvelous,  wonder- 
ful, and  in  part  incomprehensible !  but  in  later  life,  he  may  never 
come  nearer  to  applying  this  knowledge  than  in  the  simple  oper- 
ation of  pushing  a  button  which  says  ' '  let  there  be  light ; ' '  but 
no  matter  what  occupation  or  position  life  may  bring  to  him,  he 
cannot  separate  himself  from  the  law  which  directs  his  course 
of  conduct  in  life,  and  to  which  he  may  often  have  to  look  for 
protection  against  unrestrained  cunning,  viciousness,  or  brutal- 
ity ;  and  no  matter  what  position  or  place  may  come  to  him, 
upon  him  will  rest  a  high  and  holy  duty,  to  render  a  service  to 
his  country,  which,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  fully  and  in- 
telligently performed  without  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his 
country. 

If  one  does  not  get  this  knowledge  in  school,  where  will  he 
get  it,  and  when  will  he  get  it!  What  are  the  sources  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  average  man  or  woman  who  has  bid  goodby  to  the 
schoolroom,  and  started  out  to  meet  life's  problems?  The  news- 
papers and  magazines,  the  popular  novel,  the  theatre,  the  church. 

As  to  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines — what  ideas  of  the 
law  and  the  courts  do  these  convey  to  the  average  mind?  What 
do  we  see  discussed, — nay,  we  see  but  little  of  discussion;  but 
what  do  we  see  chronicled?  A  gross  scandal — an  occasional 
possible  miscarriage  of  justice  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is 
inevitable;  an  exaggerated  caricature  of  actual  court  proceed- 
ings ;  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  attitude  of  the  whole  in- 
stitution and  its  proceedings.  In  truth,  we  scarcely  ever  see, 
even  in  the  most  conservative  and  reliable  newspapers,  anything 
as  to  proceedings  in  court  unless  it  smacks  of  the  absurd  or 
the  sensational. 

As  to  the  novel :  Have  you  ever  seen  a  lawyer  pictured  ex- 
cept as  a  wag,  a  fool,  or  a  knave?  And  what  impression  is  given 
of  the  courts  ?  I  suppose  our  first  conception  of  a  court  came  to 
us,  as  we  in  childhood  (curled  up  in  a  corner),  read  that  master- 
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piece  of  Dickens,  " Bleak  House,"  in  which  we  found  this  de- 
scription : 

"This  is  the  Court  of  Chancery;  which  has  its  decaying 
houses,  and  its  blighted  lands  in  every  shire ;  which  has  its  worn- 
out  lunatics  in  every  madhouse,  and  its  dead  in  every  church- 
yard ;  which  has  its  ruined  suitor  with  slipshod  heels,  and  thread- 
bare dress,  borrowing  and  begging  the  rounds  of  every  man's 
acquaintance;  which  gives  to  moneyed  might  the  means  abund- 
antly of  wearing  out  the  right;  which  so  exhausts  finances,  pa- 
tience, courage,  hope;  so  overthrows  the  brain,  and  breaks  the 
heart ;  that  there  is  not  an  honorable  man  among  its  practitioners 
who  does  not  often  give  the  warning — *  Suffer  any  wrong  that 
can  be  done  you  rather  than  come  here'." 

As  to  the  theatre ;  the  lawyer  is  represented  as  a  poltroon  or 
a  knave,  and  as  a  rule  the  court  is  pictured  as  a  seat  of  trickery 
and  perjury. 

Can  we  not  see  that  unless  we  educate  our  children  that  they 
will  not  only  remain  in  ignorance,  but  that  their  minds  will  be 
poisoned,  and  their  souls  darkened  with  doubt,  and  that  it  will 
naturally  follow  that  in  the  time  of  stress,  instead  of  men  and 
women  strong  in  the  faith,  we  will  have  doubters — if  not  rebels 
at  heart. 

Is  it  fair  to  our  children — is  it  just  to  our  country,  that  we 
should  continue  this  system!  Will  the  American  people  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  danger  which  confronts  them?  Or  will  they 
arouse  from  their  dream  of  fancied  security,  and  in  the  power  of 
wholesome  knowledge,  give  security  to  the  nation  and  to  the  na- 
tion ?s  flag? 
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ITH  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  1916,  Omaha  com- 
\^         pletecl  the  fourth  year  of  its  first  experiment  in 
public  ownership. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1912,  the  City  of  Omaha 
through  its  Water  Board  took  possession  of  the  water 
plant,  at  a  cost,  including  improvements  since  added, 
of  $7,481,310.61.  As  a  result,  the  City  of  Omaha  is 
served  by  one  of  the  most  complete  and  efficient  water 
plants  in  the  United  States,  and  is  enjoying  a  copious  supply  of 
pure  water  which  is  so  clear  that  it  no  longer  obscures  the  bottom 
of  the  bath  tub  on  the  proverbial  Saturday  night. 

Not  only  has  Omaha's  water  supply  been  improved  and 
the  service  extended,  but  as  a  result  of  the  financial  success  of 
this  utility  under  public  control,  water  rates  have  been  pro- 
gressively reduced  equal  to  46  per  cent  of  the  former  maximum 
rate  charged,  resulting  in  a  total  saving  to  the  people  of  the 
City  of  Omaha,  for  the  first  four  years  of  public  ownership  on 
this  account  alone  of  $741,569.00.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  during 
the  same  period  there  have  been  accumulated  reserves  amount- 
ing to  $994,224.73,  in  addition  to  a  surplus  of  $407,759.69,  or  a 
total  surplus  for  the  four  years  of  $1,401,984.42.  Of  these  re- 
serves and  this  surplus,  approximately  $488,000.00  is  required 
for  working  capital, — for  Accounts  Receivable,  Material  on 
Hand,  etc.,  while  $800,000.00  has  been  used  to  purchase  municipal 
bonds  for  investment,  so  that,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1916, 
the  interest  earned  by  the  funds  of  the  water  plant  alone  aggre- 
gated $40,845.48. 

In  short,  the  water  plant  has  not  only  carried  itself,  but 
has  also  rendered  possible  a  reduction  of  46  per  cent  in  the 
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maximum  water  rate  formerly  charged  under  private  owner- 
ship, and  in  addition  has  accumulated  more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter  dollars  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  administration 
as  a  publicly  owned  enterprise. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  How  is  it  possible  for  Omaha 
to  make  such  a  showing  in  the  field  of  public  ownership?  The 
people  had  been  assured  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible,  and 
now  they  ask,  Why  is  it  that  Omaha  has  been  so  successful  f 

There  is  no  mystery  respecting  the  reasons  for  these  results. 
Chief  among  them  is  the  fact  that  the  water  plant  is  managed 
by  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  six  members,  one  of  whom 
is  selected  as  the  General  Manager,  holding  office  as  long  as 
he  does  his  work  well,  and  who  must  qualify  as  a  Hydraulic 
Engineer.  The  other  members  of  the  board  acting  purely  in 
a  directory  capacity,  receive  nominal  salaries  for  their  services 
and  each  of  them  is  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  Gen- 
eral Manager  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000.00  per  year.  This  is 
similar  to  the  managerial  form  of  government  which  has  been 
advocated  quite  extensively  in  this  country  and  has  been  adopted 
by  nearly  one  hundred  cities  in  the  United  States, — in  nearly  all 
of  which  civil  engineers  are  selected  as  the  managers.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  what  the  conduct  of  city-  affairs  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  trained  and  well  tried  official 
chosen,  not  for  a  definite  period,  but  to  hold  office  as  long  as 
his  work  is  satisfactory.  The  periodic  selection  of  councilmen 
and  mayors,  by  election,  is  a  poor  way  of  securing  efficient  mu- 
nicipal government.  Imagine  the  chaotic  condition  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  railroad  if  the  officials  were  selected  on  account  of 
popularity  rather  than  for  their  efficiency. 

Under  the  managerial  form  of  government  as  inaugurated 
and  practiced  by  the  Water  Board  for  the  first  time  in  the  City 
of  Omaha,  there  is  but  one  man  who  is  held  responsible  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  water  plant.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
the  selection  of  this  General  Manager,  for,  like  any  corporation, 
the  directors  have  the  power  to  select  this  man  from  any  part  of 
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the  country  and  are  not  confined  in  their  selection  to  those  who 
accidentally  may  reside  and  vote  in  the  community.  Under  this 
plan  the  General  Manager,  so  long  as  his  services  are  satis- 
factory, is  reasonably  sure  of  a  permanent  position,  because  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  are  not  all  elected  at  one 
time,  but  two  members  are  selected  by  popular  election  on  the 
bi-partisan  plan.  It  is  only  by  this  method  that  politics  can  be 
kept  out  of  the  management  of  a  water  board  or  a  municipality. 
Under  the  bi-partisan  plan,  one  republican  and  one  democrat  is 
elected  every  two  years,  consequently  the  Board  is  always  equally 
divided  between  the  republicans  and  the  democrats,  the  result 
being  that  no  man  would  be  selected  to  manage  the  board 
because  he  was  either  a  republican  or  a  democrat. 

Another  item  of  considerable  interest  is  the  fact  that  Omaha 
has  adopted  a  method  of  securing  its  water  supply  by  paying 
upon  the  invested  capital,  not  8  per  cent  and  more,  as  is  usually 
expected  by  private  investors  but  4.4  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
Omaha  secured  its  capital  for  this  investment  by  the  sale  of  its 
bonds,  and  the  interest  that  it  was  necessary  to  pay  amounts  to 
but  4.4  per  cent.  Now  the  difference  between  8  per  cent  and  4.4 
per  cent  is  3.6  per  cent  and  this  saving  of  3.6  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  Omaha's  investment  in  its  water  plant  is  a  margin  of 
tremendous  possibilities.  Let  us  assume  that  we  deposit  in  a 
savings  bank  in  Omaha  paying  4  per  cent  interest,  3.6  per  cent 
upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  water  plant,  this  deposit  to  be 
made  in  two  installments  each  year,  one  in  January  and  the 
other  in  July.  What  would  be  the  accumulation  at  the  end  of 
thirty-three  years?  Enough  to  pay  off  $7,500,000.00  bonds  in- 
vested in  the  water  plant,  enough  more  to  pay  all  the  present 
general  indebtedness  of  the  City  of  Omaha,  amounting  to  about 
$7,000,000.00,  and  then  there  would  be  enough  left  over  to  build 
the  Douglas  County  Court  House. 

It  has  often  been  urged  against  the  advisability  of  public 
ownership  that  the  efficiency  and  economies  in  the  case  of  a  pub- 
licly owned  utility  could  never  be  expected  to  approach  those 
possible  under  private  ownership.     That  this  is  a  fallacy  has 
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been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Omaha's  water  plant. 
No  one  questions  the  present  ample  supply  of  water  and  its 
high  quality;  and  yet  only  1,740  tons  of  coal  were  used  by  the 
plant  during  the  month  of  July,  1916,  as  against  some  3,000  tons 
used  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1912,  the  plant  supplying 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  water.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  City  operated  the  water  plant  in  July  of  1912,  yet  as  it  had 
just  taken  possession  of  the  plant,  it  was  compelled  to  operate 
under  the  same  conditions  of  efficiency  that  had  been  established 
by  the  Omaha  Water  Company.  This  saving  in  coal  alone  ap- 
proximated $3,000.00  for  the  month  of  July,  1916. 

Another  recent  step  of  the  Water  Board  looking  to  decreas- 
ing the  cost  of  operation  of  the  water  plant,  is  the  installation  of 
apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  alum,  which  must  be  used 
in  the  clarification  of  Missouri  River  water.  The  contract  for 
alum  during  the  year  1915  called  for  fifty  cars.  As  a  result  of 
the  European  war,  the  price  of  alum  jumped,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence it  was  determined  to  install  a  plant  for  its  manufacture. 
Operations  were  begun  early  in  July,  1916,  when  the  first  batch 
of  alum  was  made,  and  from  that  time  on,  all  of  this  product 
has  been  manufactured  at  the  Florence  plant,  and  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  the  contract  price  paid  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  Europe.  When  the  prices  of  raw  materials  re- 
quired in  the  manufacture  of  alum  drop  to  the  level  obtaining 
before  the  war,  this  alum  plant  will  show  a  handsome  saving 
as  compared  with  the  lowest  prices  ever  paid  for  this  commodity 
by  the  water  plant. 

Again,  the  old  Water  Company  was  charging  thirty-five 
cents  per  thousand  gallons  for  water,  and  installing  water  main 
pipes  in  various  parts  of  the  City  without  charging  the  abutting 
property  owners  for  the  pipe  line.  This  was  a  great  economic 
loss  to  the  citizens  of  a  city  who  are  interested  solely  in  the 
cost  of  water.  Water  mains  were  laid  in  various  new  additions 
platted  by  real  estate  men  and  the  entire  expense  thereof  pro- 
rated among  all  users  of  water  throughout  the  City.  The  Water 
Board  adopted  the  same  plan  now  prevailing  for  the  paving  of 
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streets  and  the  laying  of  sidewalks,  by  charging  against  the 
property  in  which  the  water  mains  were  laid,  fifty  cents  per  front 
foot  for  the  installation  of  the  pipes.  As  an  instance  of  the  sav- 
ing to  the  water  consumers  of  the  City,  I  need  merely  state  the 
condition  prevailing  on  one  street  which  is  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  now  that  it  was  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  plant  by 
the  City  of  Omaha.  The  cost  of  installing  the  water  main  on 
this  particular  street  amounted  to  $1,834.00.  In  1911  there  were 
fifty  water  consumers  on  this  street.  In  1911,  the  last  year  of 
private  ownership,  these  fifty  water  consumers  paid  to  the  water 
company  $1,105.00.  In  1916,  under  municipal  ownership,  these 
same  fifty  consumers  paid  to  the  water  board  for  water  $501.00, 
a  difference  of  $604.00,  so  that  under  private  ownership  every 
three  years  the  water  consumers  on  this  street  had  been  paying 
for  the  entire  cost  of  installing  the  pipe.  So  that  by  placing 
the  burden  where  it  belonged  and  practising  various  economies 
the  Water  Board  of  Omaha  has  been  able  to  save  the  people  of 
Omaha  approximately  $800,000.00,  and  has  set  aside  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  eventually  paying  for  the  plant. 
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OUR  LAST  FRONTIER. 
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HE  number  of  Americans,  even  of  the  more  intelligent 
np  class,  who  possess  little  or  no  knowledge  of  their  last 

frontier  is  surprisingly  large.  In  viewing  Alaska 
they  seem  to  suffer  from  a  sort  of  snow  blindness. 
To  them  it  is  a  huge  ice  field  suited  only  to  the  habita- 
tion of  the  fur-coated  Eskimo  and  the  polar  bear. 
The  vastness  of  the  northland,  its  climate  and  natural 
resources  are  seldom  comprehended  accurately  by  the 
outsider. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  latitude 
of  Alaska  paralells  the  difference  between  the  latitude  of  Sicily 
and  Norway  and  here,  as  in  Europe,  within  this  range  diverse 
climates  are  found.  Forty-nine  years  ago  Alaska  was  bought 
for  $7,500,000  and  within  the  past  score  of  years  it  has  produced 
nearly  $700,000,000  and  purchased  as  much  again  in  trade  from 
the  state, — and  this  in  spite  of  a  government  which  has  retarded, 
rather  than  assisted,  the  development  of  its  resources.  In  area 
the  northland  is  one  third  greater  than  the  Atlantic  States 
from  Maine  to  Florida  and  its  coast  line  is  greater  by  a  thousand 
miles  than  the  distance  around  the  earth. 

Clearly  such  a  geographical  colossus  is  best  studied  by 
map.  Within  small  compass  only  a  panorama  of  the  more  im- 
portant features  can  be  glimpsed  but  even  that  should  not  be 
without  some  benefit  and  charm.  Due  to  great  distances  and 
divergent  conditions  the  country  is  usually  considered  in  the 
light  of  six  distinct  districts. 

The  district  nearest  to  Seattle,  and  the  one  mostly  visited 
by  tourists,  is  Southeastern  Alaska,  sometimes  called  the  pan- 
handle of  Alaska.    It  stretches  from  Dixon's  Entrance  northerly 
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over  four  hundred  miles  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  covering  in  part  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  mainland  scarcely  averaging  twenty  miles 
in  width.  The  remainder  includes  hundreds  of  islands  in  all 
conceivable  shapes  and  sizes,  and  hugging  the  mainland,  exceed- 
ing in  several  instances  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  land 
surfaces  of  the  entire  division  are  ruggedly  mountainous  and 
it  is  with  difficulty  that  a  square  mile  of  fairly  level  land  can 
be  found. 

A  voyage  through  this  maze  of  mountains  and  waterways 
is  a  reel  of  delight  and  splendor.  Leaving  Seattle  and  sailing 
through  land-locked  bays  and  channels,  Alaskan  waters  are 
reached  within  forty  hours.  At  two  points  the  ocean's  swell 
is  felt;  namely,  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  and  Dixon's  Entrance, 
both  bodies  of  water  being  exposed  to  the  open  sea  for  forty  and 
twenty  miles  respectively.  The  voyage  to  the  boundary  line  is 
surpassed  in  scenic  beauty  only  as  the  ship  continues  north 
through  the  inside  passage,  as  it  is  called.  Moving  through  chan- 
nels walled  in  by  mountains  that  admit  the  sunlight  only  for  a  few 
hours  a  day,  within  sound  of  cataracts  of  argent  roaring  down 
canon  and  mountain  side  and  within  sight  of  ice  fields  descending 
from  serrated  peaks  into  the  sea,  the  imagination  is  over- 
whelmed. Rest  is  found  in  contemplating  the  majesty  of  God's 
work. 

Nature  builded  on  a  magnificient  scale  in  Alaska  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  coastal  regions.  The  many  waterways  and  bays 
of  the  fiord  type  surpass  those  of  Norway  in  expanse  and  solemn 
grandeur.  They  extend  in  many  instances  over  one  hundred 
miles  and  are  of  great  depth,  permitting  ships  of  large  draft 
to  skirt  the  shores  within  a  stone's  throw.  The  mountains  of 
Alpine  likeness  rise  almost  sheer  from  the  waters'  edge  to 
heights  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  feet,  the  sides  covered  for 
several  hundred  feet  with  forests  of  evergreens.  Salmon  berries 
and  blueberries,  also  known  as  huckleberries,  grow  in  tropical 
denseness.  As  the  ship  passes  on  through  bay  and  sound, 
whales  and  dolphins  dash  along  the  surface  at  intervals.  Some- 
times the  leviathan  and  his  relentless  enemy ,the  thrasher,  may 
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be  seen  embraced  in  a  death  struggle,  rolling  on  the  face  of  the 
deep  in  football  fashion  struggling  each  to  down  the  other.  Near 
the  mouths  of  the  streams,  in  season,  salmon  in  myriad  numbers 
leap  into  the  air  filled  with  a  fatal  vigor  calling  them  quadrennial- 
ly back  to  their  native  stream  which  in  due  time  they  storm  as 
the  soldier  does  the  trench,  leaping  over  rock  and  waterfall, 
tearing  and  hacking  themselves  to  death  in  a  frantic  effort  ap- 
parently to  reach  the  source.  Here  and  there  in  secluded  inlets 
night  and  day  the  hum  of  canneries  preparing  the  salmon  for 
market  while  the  run  lasts,  is  heard. 

Fishing  is  one  of  the  principal  wealth  producing  sources  of 
this  section.  Salmon,  cod,  herring,  crabs,  shrimp,  clams,  and 
halibut  are  the  varieties  mostly  commercialized.  Alaskan  canned 
salmon  is  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  winter  halibut  is 
boxed  in  ice  and  shipped  as  far  as  Europe;  in  summer,  after 
undergoing  a  freezing  process  in  cold  storage  plants,  fifty  per 
cent  of  this  product  is  supplied  in  the  eastern  states.  In  the 
mountain  streams  and  lakes  trout  and  other  species  of  game  fish 
are  in  abundance  for  the  angler.  Fortunes  are  made  and  lost 
over  season  in  the  salmon  canning  branch  of  the  industry. 
Large  capital  is  required  to  start  a  cannery  and  as  the  run  of 
salmon  fails  about  one  year  in  five  it  is  almost  annihilation  for 
the  budding  concern  that  guesses  wrong.  Fish  traps  that  serve 
the  canneries  with  salmon,  after  an  investment  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  more  or  less,  often  yield  their  owners  twenty  to  forty 
thousand  in  a  fair  season.  While  less  outlay  of  capital  is  de- 
manded by  this  industry  than  that  of  mining  and  the  profits  are 
larger  in  proportion,  still  the  chances  of  success  are  more 
hazardous. 

Copper  mining  is  also  pursued  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
division.  There  are  a  few  gold  mines  and  marble  quarries  and 
many  other  kinds  of  mineral  deposits  found  that  have  not  been 
utilized  to  any  great  extent  as  yet.  The  forests  are  rich  in 
wood  pulp,  the  milling  of  which  the  government  has  succeeded 
in  preventing  to  date.  Lumber  is  manufactured  for  local  use. 
Ketchikan  and  Wrangell  are  the  principal  commercial  centers 


SCENES  IN  ALASKA— Upper— Taku  Glacier,  Glacier  proper  about  two  miles  in  back- 
ground. Middle — Muir  Glacier,  Height  of  Glacier  over  300  feet.  Lower— Winter 
Scene  in  Yukon. 


SCENE  IN  ALASKA— Upper— Indian  River  Road,  Sitka,  Alaska. 
Bottom — Continuation   of   Mendenhall    Road. 


Middle — Indian  River. 
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to  the  south.  North  of  Wrangell  Narrows  and  well  past  the 
fishing  town  of  Petersburg  the  Juneau  Gold  Belt  is  entered. 
Gypsum  is  mined  here  hut  the  production  of  gold  is  the  main 
occupation.  The  belt  contains  the  largest  gold  bearing  quartz 
bodies  in  the  world.  The  ledges  are  of  great  width,  depth  and 
number  but  carry  small  values  as  a  rule.  To  be  mined  success- 
fully, they  must  be  worked  on  a  great  scale  as  is  done  in  the 
mines  around  the  town  of  Juneau. 

The  vicinity  of  Juneau  is  characteristic  of  Southeastern 
Alaska  in  scenery  and  industries.  Sailing  up  Gastineau  Channel 
there  are  color  studies  in  the  waters  and  verdure  either  in  fair 
or  cloudy  weather.  Massive  mountains,  bald  in  summer  and 
whitened  by  winter,  are  stacked  so  close  to  the  beach  that  they 
oppress.  Fishing  boats  are  hurrying  off  to  canneries  laden  with 
the  day's  catch;  at  times  whales  may  be  seen  gorging  themselves 
on  the  schools  of  herring  they  harass  and  the  thunder  of  stamp 
mills  signals  arrival  at  the  Butte  of  Alaska. 

The  town  of  Thane,  populated  by  the  workers  of  Persever- 
ance mine,  lies  to  the  right.  Five  million  dollars  was  expended 
on  this  mine  in  preliminary  construction  work  before  the  actual 
production  of  gold  was  attempted.  An  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  ore  in  sight  would  reach  nearly  $100,000,000  and  this  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  a  dollar  a  ton  ore.  The  main  ore  body  is  located 
nearly  live  miles  inland  and  the  ore  is  conveyed  in  electric  cars 
through  tunnels  and  over  trestles  from  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  mills  at  Thane.  The  mills  have  a  capactiy  of  twelve 
thousand  tons  a  day  and  are  constructed  of  steel  and  concrete. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  channel  the  famous  Treadwell  mines 
are  situated.  These  mines  have  enriched  (the  world  by 
$70,000,000  and  more  in  the  past  thirty  years.  As  with  the 
Perseverance  mines  across  the  channel  the  ore  must  be  crushed 
in  stupendous  quantities.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  tons 
of  auriferous  rock  are  pulverized  in  the  course  of  a  day  before 
enough  gold  is  extracted  to  pay  interest  on  the  tremendous 
investment.  The  ledge  nas  been  followed  half  way  across  to 
Thane  under  the  channel  to  a  depth  of  two  thousand  seven 
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hundred  feet  below  sea  level.  It  has  been  tunneled  and  honey- 
combed until  it  resembles  a  sky  scraper  under  ground ;  the  levels 
occurring  almost  every  hundred  feet  correspond  to  floors 
while  electric  cages  and  hoists  pass  from  level  to  level  with 
rapidity.  Alighting  at  any  level,  tunnels  tracked  for  ore  cars 
are  travelled  leading  in  well  planned  directions.  These  are  the 
main  corridors  and  from  them  stopes  and  drifts  are  run  to 
hollow  out  the  ore  body  like  so  many  office  rooms  and  courts. 
Surveying  the  well-arched  tunnels  and  chiseled  stopes,  pillared 
and  walled  in  gray,  a  resemblance  to  the  Alhambra  is  fancied. 

The  town  of  Douglas  adjoins  Treadwell  and  almost  opposite 
on  the  right  side  of  the  channel,  partly  within  the  limits  of 
Juneau,  the  huge  mill  of  the  Alaska  Juneau  mine  is  stuck  on  the 
steep  mountain  side  like  a  fly  on  a  side  wall.  It  is  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  Thane  mill  and  has  a  capacity  of  8,000  tons  a 
day.  After  piercing  a  massive  mountain  for  three  miles  the  ore 
body  was  tapped.  There  are  many  like  prospects  of  mines  in 
the  Juneau  belt  that  when  developed  will  probably  make  it  the 
largest  gold  producer  in  the  world. 

Nestling  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Juneau,  that  rises  perpen- 
dicularly to  a  height  of  more  than  three  thousand  feet,  the  town 
of  Juneau,  capital  of  Alaska,  commands  a  vision  down  the  fiord 
typed  channel  for  fifteen  miles.  Concrete  buildings  of  five  and 
six  stories  accentuate  the  height  of  neighboring  mountains.  Well 
lighted  electrically,  with  telephone  systems  connecting  nearby 
towns  and  mines,  and  in  touch  with  the  outside  world  by  wireless 
and  cable  service,  Juneau  is  a  town  pulsating  with  business  en- 
ergy and  northern  vim.  It  is  the  commercial  center  for  a  wide 
territory  and  sea  going  vessels  enroute  to  all  parts  of  the  north- 
ern empire  usually  dock  for  a  while  at  this  busy  metropolis. 
Like  all  of  Alaska  is  has  had  a  romantic  past  and  its  future  is 
one  of  golden  promise.  Besides  the  mines  there  are  various 
points  of  interest  within  half  a  day's  travel. 

In  less  than  three  hours  by  gasoline  launch  the  head  of 
Taku  Inlet  may  be  reached.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  dead 
Davidson  Glacier,  a  muddy  colored  mass  of  ice  retreating  back 
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into  the  hills.  It  ceased  moving  long  ago.  Almost  adjoining, 
active  Taku  Glacier  disgorges,  into  the  sea  in  its  march  forward, 
ice  bergs  as  large  as  the  Omaha  postoffice  building. 

If  travel  by  land  is  preferred  an  automobile  may  be  driven 
from  Juneau  along  the  beautiful  Mendenliall  road  for  twenty 
miles  to  Mendenliall  Glacier.  Probably  it  is  the  only  glacier  in 
the  world  approachable  by  automobile.  The  daring  may  mount 
and  scale  its  minarets  of  ice  and  look  into  its  frozen  chasms. 
On  the  way  to  the  glacier  country  homes,  electric  power  plants, 
chicken  and  hog  ranches,  modern  dairies,  several  green  houses 
and  vegetable  farms,  dissipate  preconceived  notions  of  the 
country.  Mendenliall  is  one  of  the  few  level  tracts  in  Southeast- 
ern Alaska  and  many  hundred  acres  of  good  grazing  land  well 
stocked,  afford  a  pleasant  relief  to  a  Nebraskan.  There  are 
fields  of  blue  lupin  and  varieties  of  flowers  not  to  be  expected  in 
this  northland  growing  to  the  glacier's  edge. 

From  the  dizzy  heights  of  Mount  Juneau  ascended  in  a  few 
hours,  one  of  the  sublimest  sights  of  nature  is  looked  upon. 
For  miles  what  an  upheaval !  Peaks  of  fierce  aspect,  scarred  by 
glacial  erosion,  like  conquerors  threateningly  towering  in  the 
sky,  lord  it  over  a  waste  that  may  never  feel  the  tread  of  man. 
These  peaks  further  inland,  and  away  from  the  softening  breath 
of  the  ocean,  are  mantled  with  eternal  snow.  Distant  ice  fields, 
lakes  of  sapphire  in  the  heights,  and  inviting  valleys  inhabited 
alone  by  the  bear,  deer  and  other  wild  game,  regale  the  tired 
climber.  Gorgeous  fiords  encircling  islands  of  mountains,  Gasti- 
neau  Channel  and  its  towns  and  mines  far  below,  and  enchanting 
Lynn  Canal  ploughed  by  ships  bound  to  Skagway  are  within 
sight. 

Skagway  is  the  gateway  to  the  Klondike.  The  interior  of 
Alaska  may  also  be  reached  by  this  route.  In  the  days  of  the 
feverish  gold  rush  to  Dawson  the  town  had  a  population  of 
60,000.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway 
connecting  with  Whitehorse,  Yukon  Territory,  the  greatest 
scenic  railway  in  the  world.  Leaving  Skagway  the  road  gradu- 
ally ascends  on  a  four  percen^TTttfe^nd  crosses  a  precipitous 
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range,  described  by  a  surveyor  as  so  steep  that  it  bends  over 
backwards.  At  the  time  of  the  stampede  the  range  could  be 
passed  in  two  ways ;  over  the  Chilkoot  Pass  or  through  the  mael- 
storm  of  rapids  boiling  through  several  miles  of  canons.  A  wag 
indicated  the  trail  over  the  pass  by  a  sign  which  read  ' '  This  way, 
two  weeks"  and  via  the  rapids  "Two  minutes."  Hardy  ad- 
venturers met  death  on  both  trails.  Filing  across  the  pass  the 
stampeders  were  so  close  together  at  times,  that  the  unfortunate 
who  dropped  out  of  line  from  fatigue,  could  not  regain  a  place 
but  had  to  descend  and  start  over  again.  Then  came  the  snow 
slide  that  burried  over  seventy.  Five  pack  horses  goaded  by 
lustful  gold  seekers,  rather  than  continue  the  hardships,  leaped 
to  death  on  the  rocks  in  Dead  Horse  Canon.  The  wildest  kind 
of  frontier  life  prevailed  in  Skagway  for  a  while,  giving  truth 
to  Kipling's  aphorism: 

"Never  a  law  of  God  or  man 
Euns  north  of  Fifty-three. ' ' 

The  sort  of  human  buzzards  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  such 
stampedes,  invented  ingenious  tricks  to  gain  the  funds  of  the 
unwary.  A  telegraph  office  with  the  appealing  sign,  "Send  the 
old  folks  at  home  a  wire  before  going  inside, ' '  charged  five  dol- 
lars a  message.  To  give  the  fraud  a  semblance  of  honesty  a 
rogue  ticked  away  at  telegraph  instruments  and  a  wire  was  run 
a  short  ways  out  of  town.  Disappointed  gold  seekers  who  failed 
to  make  the  diggings,  anxious  to  leave  the  country  by  any  means, 
were  misled  by  a  supposed  government  recruiting  station  for 
the  Spanish  American  war.  While  the  candidates  were  under- 
going an  apparent  physical  examination  in  an  adjoining  room, 
their  clothes  were  searched  for  valuables.  Gambling,  dance 
halls  and  saloons  operated  at  full  speed.  The  same  conditions 
recurred  in  the  early  days  at  the  different  camps  but  it  is  all 
of  yesterday  and  the  past  is  dissociated  from  present  day  Alaska. 

Fifteen  miles  south  of  Skagway  the  military  post  of  Fort 
Wm.  H.  Seward  is  located.     The  town  of  Haines  adjoins  the 


SCENES  IN  ALASKA— Upper— Level  in  Treadwell  mine.  Lower— This  mine  was 
tunneled  through  the  mountain  in  the  foreground  and  the  ore  is  milled  on  the 
beach  seven  miles  away. 


SCENES  IN  ALASKA — Upper — Gastineau  Channel  from  Juneau,  Part  of  Juneau  in  sight, 
Douglas  and  Treadwell  Mines  across  the  Channel.  Lower — Winter  scene  in  town  of 
Juneau,  Mount  Juneau  in  background. 
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post.  There  are  copper  and  coal  prospects  in  the  territory  back 
of  the  town.  Haines  is  the  natural  door  to  Interior  Alaska  and 
some  day  a  railroad  will  be  built  along  the  level  trail  that  will 
open  valleys  in  the  interior,  rich  in  placer  gold  and  agricultural 
possibilities.  A  fine  quality  of  strawberries  is  cultivated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  The  former  capital  city,  Sitka,  the  most 
beautiful  and  historic  spot  in  Alaska  lies  towards  the  open  sea 
on  the  western  coast  of  Baranoff  Island. 

In  climate  the  extremes  of  hot  and  cold  weather  are  not  often 
experienced  in  Southeastern  Alaska.  Zero  weather  occurs  rarely 
and  the  summer  heat  seldom  exceeds  eighty  degrees  above.  The 
one  serious  drawback  to  this  district  is  the  great  rainfall.  A 
tourist  whose  trip  had  been  ill  favored  with  continual  showers 
asked  a  Siwash  at  Sitka  if  it  rained  all  the  time  in  his  country. 
"No,  sometimes  snow"  was  the  reply.  Six  weeks  of  uninter- 
rupted sunshine  is  a  record-breaker.  In  the  summer  it  might  be 
called  twelve  weeks  as  the  nights  are  hardly  perceptible.  Ranch- 
ers claim  they  lead  their  chickens  to  roost,  blindfolded,  during 
such  weather  to  prevent  them  laying  twice  in  the  same  day. 


REMINISCENCES. 

*Maurice  D.  Hussie. 


Editor  Creighton  Chronicle, 

|HEN  I  received  your  request  to  write  something  about 
early  days  at  Creighton,  I  thought  to  myself  "That's 
easy,"  but  when  I  undertook  to  put  my  recollections 
on  paper  I  was  astonished  to  discover  that  I  could 
give  no  consecutive  record  of  happenings  at  that 
time— which  shows  how  unreliable  memory  is. 

It  was  some  time  in  January,  1882, 1  believe,  that 
I  first  saw  Creighton  University,  and  needless  to  say, 
it  was  hardly  the  magnificent  block  of  buildings  then  that  it  is 
now.  Creighton,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  the  central  or  tower 
building  only  and  we  played  football  where  the  south  wing  now 
stands. 

How  well  I  remember  the  day  I  entered.  Coming  to  Omaha 
from  a  farm  in  Antelope  County,  Nebraska,  practically  on  the 
frontier,  I  knew  far  more  of  the  ways  of  animals,  both  wild  and 
domestic,  than  I  did  of  the  ways  of  men  and  boys.  Omaha  seemed 
a  very  large  city  indeed,  and  Creighton  an  unknown  world 
that  I  was  eager  but  still  afraid  to  enter. 

The  office  was  located  in  the  room  just  south  of  the  main 
entrance,  used  now,  I  believe,  as  a  reception  room,  and  it  was 
there,  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  while  rivulets  of  perspira- 
tion trickled  down  my  back,  that  I  awaited  my  examination.  I 
remember  there  was  another  boy  somewhat  older  than  myself 
occupying  a  similar  position  on  another  chair,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  one  w7hit  more  comfortable  than  I.  Presently  a  quick 
footstep  wras  heard  outside  in  the  hall  and  the  door  swTung  open 
to  admit  Father  James  Dowling.    An  appraising  glance  which 
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seemed  to  take  us  in  from  head  to  heel  and  a  cheerful  "Good- 
morning,  boys"  met  us  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  com- 
paratively at  my  ease  and  answering  questions  as  to  my  previous 
studies,  etc.,  with  reasonable  lucidity. 

If  there  ever  was  a  finer  man  than  Father  Dowling,  it  has 
not  been  my  good  fortune  to  discover  him,  and  I  have  always 
considered  myself  most  fortunate  in  having  him  over  me  during 
the  time  I  attended  Creighton,  and  after  I  left  the  dear  old  place, 
I  always  felt  that  he  was  not  only  my  teacher  but  my  friend. 
But  the  same  might  justly  be  said  of  all  the  Fathers  at  Creighton 
down  to  the  present  day,  as  it  only  seems  necessary  for  them 
to  know  that  you  are  an  old  Creighton  boy  and  the  best  they  have 
is  yours. 

I  cannot  recall  all  the  members  of  the  faculty,  but  I  do 
remember  Father  Dowling,  Father  Miles,  Father  Leeson,  Mr. 
Blackmore,  Mr.  Bergen  and  two  professors  who  were  locals,  as 
you  might  say,  named  Mr.  Taggart  and  Mr.  Brown.  Every  Sat- 
urday afternoon  we  attended  Chapel  located  on  the  top  floor  and 
reached  by  the  stairs  at  the  rear.  In  fact  the  Chapel  in  Creigh- 
ton College  was  the  regular  church  of  a  large  number  of  the 
people  living  near  and  was  the  nucleus  of  St.  John's  Church. 
The  altar  was  the  same  one  now  in  the  Chapel  in  the  north  wing 
and  it  certainly  brought  old  memories  crowding  to  my  mind  when 
I  saw  it  again  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  when  attending  a 
retreat  last  year  given  by  Father  Cunningham. 

There  were  four  class  rooms  on  each  floor,  separated  from 
each  other  by  glass  partitions.  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, the  room  in  which  I  was  placed  was  the  east  room  on 
the  second  floor  and  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Taggart.  I  can 
recall  the  names  of  only  a  few  of  the  boys,  but  I  do  remember 
Corrigan,  Tobin,  Davis,  Miles,  White,  Jackson,  Durr  and  Big 
Charles  Creighton,  as  distinguished  from  "Little  Charley' '  or 
i '  Chiller. '  '  In  the  other  rooms  were  the  McCreary  boys,  Frank, 
John,  Wallace  and  Emmett,  leaders  in  every  athletic  game ;  the 
McGinn  boys,  Geo.  and  Frank;  John  Mullen,  Will  Doran,  now 
Father  Doran,  and  the  Borglum  boys. 
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Corrigan  lived  on  a  farm  near  where  South  Omaha  is  lo- 
cated, and  as  I  recall,  used  to  ride  in  on  horseback  every  day.  I 
know  he  owned  a  pair  of  heavy  leather  mittens  with  knitted 
wrists  which  he  stowed  in  his  desk  while  at  his  studies.  On 
my  first  day  I  was  introduced  to  Corrigan  via  his  mittens  by 
having  one  of  them  hit  me  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  when  I 
looked  to  see  where  it  came  from  no  one  in  the  room  seemed  to 
be  aware  of  my  existence.  Pretty  soon,  however,  I  saw  the  boy 
across  the  aisle  abstract  the  other  mitten  from  Corrigan 's  desk 
and  using  the  knitted  wrist  as  a  sort  of  catapult  spring,  launch 
it  at  my  head  also.  I  was  able  to  dodge  this  one  and  it  hit  the 
glass  partition  with  a  noise  that  brought  the  professor,  Mr. 
Taggart,  to  his  feet  at  once.  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  toss  the  one  in  my  possession  down  beside  the  one  on  the  floor 
and  then  sat  tight  when  he  asked  what  caused  the  racket.  Fin- 
ally the  mittens  were  brought  forward  and  Corrigan  was  ad- 
monished to  be  more  careful  about  letting  them  stray  away 
in  the  future. 

And  then  there  was  Brady.  I  cannot  recall  anything  in 
particular  about  Brady,  other  than  that  he  came  from  Iowa  and 
wore  the  very  latest  model  hat.  It  was  the  parent  of  the  present 
day  Derby  and  was  called  derisively  by  the  boys  a  "Soup  Dish." 
I  have  never  seen  its  like  since  except  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 

An  incident  happened  shortly  after  I  entered  Creighton, 
that  I  recall  quite  clearly,  perhaps  because  I  took  it  very  seri- 
ously at  the  time.  A  circus  was  billed  to  show  in  Omaha,  and 
knowing  there  would  be  no  attendance  that  day  unless  he  in- 
tervened beforehand,  Father  Dowling  notified  every  one  that 
they  were  to  come  to  school,  not  to  go  to  the  circus.  In  spite  of 
that,  however,  fully  one-half  of  the  boys  took  a  chance  and  went 
to  the  circus.  The  following  day,  after  classes  had  assembled, 
Father  Dowling  came  in  and  asked  all  who  had  attended  the 
circus  to  stand  up.  The  array  was  quite  imposing,  and  they 
were  all  invited  to  march  to  the  office  where,  as  Father  Dowling 
expressed  it,  "  a  circus  of  another  kind  would  be  held. ' '  He  kept 
his  word,  believe  me.    It  certainly  was  a  circus  (for  him)  while 
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it  lasted  and  it  was  a  chastened  bunch  who  sought  their  class 
rooms  when  it  was  over. 

I  look  back  on  those  days  spent  at  Creighton  as  the  happiest 
and  most  profitable  of  my  life  although  I  did  not  fully  realize 
the  fact  until  many  years  after.  If  the  boys  and  young  men  who 
are  now  receiving  the  benefits  of  Creighton  could  view  what  they 
are  receiving  in  the  light  of  future  years,  what  a  studious  lot 
they  would  be. 

In  conclusion  I  must  say  that  even  the  recalling  of  old  days 
via  these  few  rambling  notes  has  been  a  pleasure  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  from  other  old  time  Creighton  men. 
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DEMOCRATIC  DISCIPLINE. 

*Elmer  L.  Barr. 


HIS  is  a  time  in  which  Americans  should  consider 
anxiously  their  own  country.  Peace  has  its  dangers 
no  less  menacing  than  war.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
war,  we  cannot  help  but  see  certain  spiritual  gains 
in  the  countries  which  are  pouring  out  their  blood 
and  treasure.  The  development  of  national  con- 
sciousness, the  establishment  in  tears  and  sorrow  of 
the  spiritual  unity  of  a  great  people  is  the  knowledge 
which  comes  clown  to  us  from  every  warring  country  of  Europe. 
The  war  means  to  them,  not  the  destruction  of  national  spirit, 
but  the  creation  of  a  newer  and  perhaps  finer  unity  of  spirit, 
which  makes  the  soul  of  a  nation. 

I  am  not  glorifying  war,  but,  hate  war  as  we  may,  it  does 
these  things.  And  there  is  no  true  patriotism,  no  true  love  of 
country,  without  unity  of  spirit.  No  true  nation  exists,  or  can 
exist,  without  it.  It  is  a  thing,  which  money  cannot  buy,  nor 
mere  natural  wealth  create. 

This  is  something,  which  we  Americans  should  remember, 
for  ours  is  the  nation  that  must  hope  to  find  a  moral  substitute 
for  war ;  that  is,  the  attainment  of  true  unity  of  national  spirit, 
without  blood,  without  the  tears  of  widows  and  the  fatherless. 
What  will  this  world-war  do  to  the  largest  country  except  China 
now  enjoying  peace?  Can  we  endure  the  hardships  of  a  mean 
prosperity  and  keep  our  souls?  Can  we  evolve  from  and  by 
peace  this  moral  substitute  for  war?  Can  we  so  revitalize 
democracy,  that  when  this  was  is  over,  America  will  mean  to 


♦Speech  delivered  at  the  Western  Division  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  con- 
test, York,  Nebraska,  April  6,  1917.  Mr.  Barr  was  awarded  first  place  in  the 
state  contest  held  at  Bethany,  Nebraska,  February  16,  1917,  and  in  the  Divisional 
contest  was  chosen  to  represent  the  State  of  Nebraska  at  the  final  contest. 
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Europe  something  else  than  the  nation  which  has  fattened  on 
war  orders  and  the  trade  salvage  of  distress? 

Suppose  we  stop  for  a  moment  our  ever-lasting  chatter 
about  the  prospect  of  being  the  money  market  of  the  world. 
Suppose  we  consider  the  demand  which  this  war  makes  upon 
American  patriotism.  How  can  we  obtain  this  moral  substitute 
for  war?  How  can  we  attain  true  unity  of  national  spirit 
without  blood? 

There  is  but  one  logical  means,  my  friends,  and  that  means 
is  true  preparedness.  When  we  say  true  preparedness,  do  not 
think  that  we  refer  only  to  the  question  of  mere  military  and 
naval  preparations  in  the  narrow  sense.  That  is  indeed  a  neces- 
sary part,  but  it  is  not  the  all-important  one.  The  main  problem 
with  which  we  must  contend  in  our  efforts  for  true  preparedness 
and  for  which  we  must  find  a  solution,  if  we  are  to  be  anything 
else  than  a  South-African  millionaire  among  the  nations,  is 
the  problem  of  democratic  discipline.  Democratic  Discipline! 
What  is  that?  By  democratic  discipline  we  mean  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  national  life,  that  is,  the  organization  of  all  the  life 
forces  of  our  country — financial,  agricultural,  social,  and  in- 
dustrial; such  an  organization  as  can  be  had  by  righteous  and 
wise  legislation,  such  as  will  tend  to  conserve  our  resources  and 
enable  this  country  to  work  as  a  harmonious  unit. 

But  let  me  explain  to  you  a  little  more  clearly  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  problem.  In  doing  so,  I  am  obliged  to  touch 
upon  the  greatness  and  faults  of  two  of  the  warring  countries, 
namely,  Germany  and  England.  But  we  are  American  citizens, 
and  as  such  should  be  heart  and  soul  for  the  betterment  of  our 
land.  Anything  which  is  said  concerning  either  nation  is  said 
with  a  view  that  it  may  aid  us  in  meeting  this  great  problem 
that  now  faces  the  American  people. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  before  the  war  that  Germany 
said  in  effect,  "We  alone  of  all  the  great  nations  of  modern 
times  have  succeeded  in  evolving  a  great  organization  of  gov- 
ernment, a  perfection  of  administration  unequaled  in  the  whole 
world.    We  have  done  it  against  tremendous  odds,  and  in  an 
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incredibly  short  time."  The  world- war  has  now  been  in  pro- 
gress nearly  three  years,  and  when  we  look  back  over  that  period 
and  marvel  at  the  stupendous  part  which  Germany  has  played, 
at  her  wonderful  capacity  for  carnage,  at  the  terrible  efficiency 
and  completeness  of  her  mechanism  for  destruction;  when  we 
see  the  disorganization  of  England,  her  long  wait  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sufficient  munitions,  the  attitude  of  trade  unions,  the 
strikes  of  the  workers,  the  fumbling  with  the  drink  problem  in 
a  national  crisis,  the  trouble  with  enlistments — then  it  is  that 
the  claims  of  the  Germans  come  back  to  us.  It  shows  us  that 
it  is  not  only  Prussian  militarism  that  has  withstood  the  Allies 
so  successfully.  They  did,  in  truth,  have  military  and  naval 
preparations  in  abundance,  but  friends,  remember  this:  they 
had  discipline  besides.  They  were  organized  so  completely, 
industrially,  socially,  and  every  other  way  that  the  whole  na- 
tion worked  as  a  unit,  worked  like  a  machine.  It  is  Prussian 
Discipline  that  is  crowding  the  world  so  hard,  and  the  question 
is  whether  democracy  can  produce  a  discipline  to  match  and 
overcome  it.  If  it  cannot,  Prussian  discipline,  based  on  auto- 
cracy, seems  likely  to  possess  the  earth.  So  the  war  seems  still 
to  be  a  contest  between  absolutism  and  democracy,  its  main 
errand  being  to  compel  democracies  to  develop  and  maintain 
an  effective  discipline. 

Have  we  been  producing  it?  In  our  reflections  on  the  mat- 
ter, we  must  remember  that  ours  is  not  the  youngest,  but  the 
oldest  of  democracies;  we  must  remember  that  many,  if  not 
most  of  the  general  principles  of  democracy  were  born  or  first 
practiced  on  our  soil.  We  had  no  feudalism  to  overcome.  Our 
press  was  free.  No  bonds  of  caste  and  heredity  gripped  us  to 
the  past.  We  had  no  white  serfs  attached  to  the  soil.  We  had  a 
new  continent  of  unlimited  wealth,  and  we  preached  to  the  world 
the  promise  of  democracy.  All  these  handicaps  from  which 
we  were  free,  bound  Germany.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  this 
great  war,  and  even  today,  she  is  claiming  to  be  the  only  nation 
capable  of  evolving  a  superior  world-civilization.  Should  not  we, 
who  believe  in  democracy  in  our  land,  open  our  eyes  to  this  issue? 
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Should  not  this  drifting  along  in.  America,  with  public  opinion 
a  perpetual  pendulum  between  sentimentalism  and  materialism, 
be  stopped?  Is  this  new  militarism,  this  clamor  for  armaments, 
for  a  bigger  navy,  for  a  larger  army,  this  jockeying  for  position 
amongst  politicians,  in  the  name  of  preparedness,  the  best  we 
can  do?  A  mean  pacificism  feebly  denounces  the  principle  of 
preparedness.  A  stupid  and  blundering  militarism  talks  about 
preparedness  with  a  tone  of  finality,  as  though  a  bigger  army 
and  navy  for  America  were  all  that  was  needed  to  transform 
this  nation,  despite  a  shiftless  and  undisciplined  democracy, 
into  the  strongest  and  most  perfect  nation  in  the  world. 

If  only  the  necessity  for  a  democratic  discipline  comes  home 
to  us,  we  cannot  help  realizing  some  of  the  ugly  things  which 
have  arisen  in  our  country  from  the  absence  of  that  discipline. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  social  and  industrial  organization 
of  our  country,  for  here  primarily  lies  the  root  of  all  the  evil. 
Nearly  all  of  our  labor  trouble  may  be  traced  back  to  the  total 
lack  of  effective  labor  legislation.  There  are  on  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States  very  few  laws  that  sufficiently  curb  the  em- 
ployer; very  few  that  the  big  colorations  cannot  and  do  not 
evade.  The  result  is  evident.  The  great  labor-employing  in- 
dustries and  corporations  have  in  their  quest  for  wealth  for- 
gotten entirely  the  people  through  whom  their  gain  is  made. 
They  consider  the  laborer  not  as  a  man,  not  as  a  creature  like 
themselves,  but  as  a  tool,  a  mere  mechanism  of  their  business. 
They  work  their  employees  in  unfit  places  and  pay  them  hardly 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Hence  it  is  that  strikes 
are  continually  occurring  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  creating  a  spirit  of  antagon- 
ism between  the  classes  instead  of  a  true  national  unity,  or  in 
other  words,  creating  the  hyphenated  American  instead  of  the 
loyal  patriot. 

What  is  there  about  the  much  berated  hyphenated  American 
which  irritates  us?  Is  it  not  first  and  foremost  a  feeling  of 
failure  at  a  point  where  we  had  always  blissfully  assumed 
success.    We  had  assumed  that,  having  carefully  inspected  the 
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immigrant  for  contagious  diseases,  and  a  few  other  matters, 
we  could  turn  him  out  upon  our  soil  and  expect  him,  after  a  few 
years,  to  become  a  good  American  citizen.  We  have  done  noth- 
ing further  for  the  immigrant,  nothing  to  protect  him  against 
the  crushing  hand  of  capital.  Have  we  any  good  reason  to 
wonder,  then,  if  many  of  this  class  who  have  to  experience  these 
injustices  are  not  in  full  sympathy  with  our  country!  Is  the 
hyphen  not  our  own  fault  instead  of  the  immigrants' ? 

What,  then,  are  we  going  to  do  for  the  workingman!  Will 
we  continue  as  before  to  consider  him  merely  as  a  human  mech- 
anism, an  asset  for  industrial  exploitation,  or  as  a  man,  a 
potential,  unhyphenated  American!  Shall  we  wait  until  after 
the  war  to  begin  to  formulate  a  program,  wait  until  the  flood- 
gates are  opened  and  the  inundation  of  immigrants  recom- 
mences !  No  indeed.  Let  us  do  our  duty.  Let  us  do  away  with 
labor  trouble ;  let  us  pass  some  effective  measures  that  will  organ- 
ize and  unify  this  nation  industrially. 

It  must  be  done  and  can  be  done,  though  not  without  oppo- 
sition. The  advisability  in  a  democracy  of  this  sort  of  legisla- 
tion, which  would  do  away  with  sweat-shops,  child-labor,  in- 
dustrial anarchy,  the  exploitation  of  workers,  the  unregulated 
and  unprevented  industrial  diseases — in  short,  all  such  legisla- 
tion as  would  tend  to  conserve  our  industrial  resources,  is  being 
questioned  by  those  who  dislike  to  think  of  our  workers  as 
possible  soldiers;  by  those  who  prefer  to  ignore  the  great  fact 
of  modern  warfare,  that  war  today  is  no  longer  the  mere  putting 
into  battle  array  of  a  small  percentage  of  the  population,  leav- 
ing the  great  majority  of  citizens  to  their  ordinary  employment. 
This  war  which  is  now  going  on  in  Europe  is  a  war,  not  merely 
of  soldiers,  but  of  nations;  not  merely  a  contest  between  more 
or  less  mobile  armed  forces,  but  an  enduring  contest  between 
all  the  life  forces  of  the  contesting  parties — their  financial 
strength,  their  industrial  organization  and  adaptability,  their 
crop-yields  and  mineral  resources.  It  comes  ultimately  to  a  test 
of  the  very  genius  of  the  people  involved.     For  to  mobilize  an 
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army,  even  a  great  army,  is  now  no  more  than  idle  evidence  of 
a  single  form  of  strength,  if  behind  this  army  the  nation  is  not 
organized. 

Our  crop-yields,  our  mineral  and  financial  resources  are 
doubtless  excellent  and  satisfying.  But,  friends,  this  is  as  far 
as  it  goes.  Let  me  impress  upon  you  once  again,  that  the  notion 
that  preparedness  is  a  mere  military  thing  to  be  had  by  super- 
imposing upon  the  army  and  navy  a  new  mass  of  similar  ex- 
penditures, is  a  delusion.  If  we  are  so  insistent  upon  prepara- 
tion for  war,  if  we  are,  as  we  say,  still  unprepared,  after  having 
spent  on  such  preparations  over  three  billions  of  dollars  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  exclusive  of  pensions,  let  us,  I  pray,  in  our 
preparations  recognize  an  essential  part  of  its  trite  basis.  Let 
us  make  the  power  behind  our  military  preparations  be  the 
organization  of  our  national  life.  Let  each  and  every  one  of  us 
do  his  part  and  aid  the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
developing  and  maintaining  an  effective  DEMOCRATIC  DIS- 
CIPLINE. 
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It  is  very  human  to  magnify  one's  own 
MUCH,  NOT  MANY,     efforts  and  the  schools,  or  perhaps  we 

should  say  the  teachers,  have  often  ex- 
hibited this  strikingly  human  trait.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  of  school  management  is  the  balancing  of  the  work  offered 
to  the  students  so  that  on  the  one  hand  they  will  not  be  given 
too  little  to  do,  and  on  the  other  will  not  be  crowded  beyond 
human  endurance. 

The  teacher  who  has  plodded  faithfully  along  a  particular 
road  until  he  has  worn  a  rut  out  of  which  he  cannot  see,  may 
be  excused  if,  in  devotion  to  his  work,  he  insists  that  the  students 
shall  give  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  time  to  his  course, 
but  multiply  this  insistence  by  the  number  of  teachers  on  the 
staff,  and  the  distracted  student  may  well  wonder  what  is  to 
become  of  him. 

President  Lowell  of  Harvard  has  recently  sounded  a  note 
of  warning  on  this  subject  and  in  his  last  report  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  said: 

"  It  is  a  proper  subject  for  consideration  whether  the  policy 
of  offering  courses  of  instruction  covering  every  part  of  every 
subject  is  wise.  No  European  university  attempts  to  do  so. 
No  single  student  can  take  them  all  in  any  large  field,  and  his 
powers  would  be  deadened  by  a  surfeit  of  instruction  if  he  did. 
For  the  undergraduates  a  comparatively  small  array  of  staple 
courses  on  the  most  important  portions  of  the  subject,  with  a 
limited  number  of  others  on  more  highly  specialized  aspects 
thereof,  is  sufficient.  For  the  graduate  students  who  remain 
only  a  year  to  take  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  who  are 
doing  much  the  same  work  as  the  more  advanced  Seniors,  the 
same  list  of  courses  would  be  enough;  and  for  those  graduates 
who  intend  to  become  professors  in  universities  and  productive 
scholars  it  would  probably  be  better, — beyond    these    typical 
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specialized  courses,  which  would  suffice  to  show  the  method  of 
approaching  the  subject — to  give  all  the  advanced  instruction 
by  means  of  seminars  where  the  students  work  together  on 
related,  but  not  identical  paths,  with  the  aid  of  mutual  criticism 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  professors.  Fewer  courses, 
more  thoroughly  given,  which  would  free  instructors  for  a  larger 
amount  of  personal  supervision  of  the  students,  would  be  better 
for  the  pupils ;  and  would  make  it  possible  for  the  university  to 
allow  those  members  of  the  staff  who  are  capable  of  original 
work  of  a  higher  order  more  time  for  productive  scholarship. 
Many  a  professor  at  the  present  day,  under  the  pressure  of 
preparing  a  new  course,  cannot  find  time  to  work  up  the  dis- 
coveries he  has  made,  or  to  publish  a  work  throwing  a  new  light 
on  existing  knowledge. 

In  making  these  suggestions  there  is  no  intention  of  urging 
a  reduction  of  our  existing  schedule.  But  it  is  time  to  discuss 
the  assumption,  now  apparently  prevalent  in  all  American  uni- 
versities, that  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  number  of  courses 
provided  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  higher  education.  The  question 
is  whether  that  policy  is  not  defective  in  principle,  and  whether 
we  are  not  following  it  to  excess,  thereby  sacrificing  to  it  other 
objects,  equally,  if  not  more,  important.' ' 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  at  Creighton  to  insist  upon 
thoroughness  rather  than  upon  covering  a  large  field  in  a  slip- 
shod manner.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Arts  College  a  great 
deal  of  time  has  been  given  to  the  careful  study  of  the  Classics 
in  order  that  the  students  might  be  well  grounded  in  the  particular 
language  in  hand  and  should,  moreover,  so  develop  that  they 
could  readily  undertake,  unaided,  other  tasks  requiring  con- 
centration, discipline,  method  and  industry.  Mere  hurried  read- 
ing of  many  pages  has  not  been  encouraged  and  though  the  field 
has  thus  been  restricted,  thoroughness  has  been  inculcated  to 
the  lasting  advantage  of  the  students. 

In  the  professional  schools,  too,  emphasis  has  been  put 
rather  on  quality  than  on  quantity;  thoroughness  has  been  the 
key-note  here  and  though  the  students  were  encouraged  to  view 
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their  subjects  broadly,  they  have  never  been  urged  to  become 
superficial.  It  is  believed  that  this  policy  makes  for  real  educa- 
tion and  lays  the  foundation  for  a  lifetime  of  development, 
whereas  the  opposite  policy  of  hurrying  along,  out  of  a  desire  to 
see  many  things,  must  result  in  learning  nothing  well. 


Every  group  has  its  leaders  and  its  follow- 
THE  SLACKER,  ers  without  whose  help  nothing  worth  while 
could  be  accomplished,  but  how  in  the  divine 
economy  shall  we  explain  that  other  group  which  neither  leads 
nor  follows,  but  merely  squats,  indifferent  to  opportunity,  strang- 
er to  enthusiasm,  unresponsive  to  every  appeal. 

In  outward  semblance  human,  they  belie  their  appearance 
and  seem  cast  rather  for  the  role  of  inanimate  existence  than 
for  deeds  in  which  men  glory.  Voluble  critics  of  all  who  do  and 
dare  and  make  mistakes,  these  good  easy  fellows  reflect  smugly 
upon  their  own  immunity  from  such  blundering. 

When  difficult  questions  press  for  answer  and  uncertain 
tasks  must  be  done,  these  worthies  loll  at  their  ease  nor  offer 
to  share  the  burdens  of  their  more  energetic  brothers.  Should 
danger  lurk  where  duty  calls  those  of  sterner  mien,  these  weak- 
lings hold  back,  ready  with  flimsy  excuse  but  unwilling  ever  to 
risk  failure  in  attempting  to  reach  a  goal  worth  while. 

Their  puny  souls  never  know  the  exhilaration  of  victory 
over  adverse  circumstance  for  they  keep  close  always  to  the 
dead  level  of  the  lower  animal  kingdom  to  which  they  seem  to 
belong.  Neither  leaders  nor  followers  in  any  worthy  cause,  they 
seem  rather  like  so  much  inert  matter  thrown  off  in  the  day's 
grind,  unfit  for  any  task  worth  doing.  They  live  their  little  day 
and  disappear,  a  curious  anomaly  in  a  world  full  of  contra- 
dictions. 


fe/fpucATiONAL  World 


The  co-operative  arrangement  made  by  Harvard  University 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  three  years  ago 
for  the  joint  use  of  their  resources  in  imparting  technical  edu- 
cation has  found  its  way  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Gordon  McKay  had  given  to  Harvard  a  large  amount 
of  money,  two  millions  of  which  have  already  been  transferred 
to  the  university  with  a  right  to  an  additional  twenty  millions 
on  the  death  of  all  the  present  annuitants.  The  McKay  trustees 
objected  to  the  joint  arrangement  by  the  two  schools  on  the 
ground  that  it  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  Mr.  McKay's 
intention,  for  he  had  given  the  money  rather  to  Harvard  than 
to  Tech.  The  matter  has  now  been  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  interpretation. 


The  secretary  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  is  urging 
closer  co-operation  of  the  alumni  in  the  work  of  the  university. 
In  a  recent  communication  he  tells  the  alumni  that  they  should 
watch  the  Alumni  Bulletin  for  information,  then  pass  the  bul- 
letin on  to  a  Harvard  man  who  does  not  happen  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber, and  then  do  something  by  committee  service  or  other- 
wise for  the  old  school.  With  reference  to  interesting  non- 
subscribers,  the  secretary  says:  "If  he  tells  you  he  is  not 
interested,  ask  him  to  look  at  least  at  the  pictures  and  the  ad- 
vertisements. Repeat  the  performance  each  week.  The  more 
stubborn  the  patient,  the  more  persistent  the  treatment.  For 
the  function  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  is  not  merely  to 
serve  as  a  receptacle  for  the  overflowing  enthusiasm  of  the  loyal 
and  devoted  ones,  but  also  as  a  gushing  well  of  inspiration  to 
the  indifferent  and  forgetful  ones.  We  are  the  organized  grad- 
uate force, — organized  for  the  good  of  the  University  and  in- 
cidentally for  ourselves  as  her  alumni.  The  good  that  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs  can  do  for  her  alumni  depends  large- 
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ly  upon  the  amount,  extent,  or  degree  of  the  force  composing 
them.  To  have  every  Harvard  man  in  the  world  living  and 
wording  for  Harvard  and  for  the  things  she  stands  for  is  the 
ideal.  Strive  for  the  ideal.  Arouse  the  dormant.  Awaken  the 
interest  of  the  indifferent.  Bring  back  the  drifters.  You  can  help 
by  being  generous  with  your  copy  of  the  Bulletin.' ' 


In  his  report  for  the  year  1915-1916  Dean  Briggs,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Harvard  Committee  of  the  Regulation  of  Athletics, 
refers  at  length  to  the  meeting  held  in  December,  1915,  at  New 
York  by  delegates  from  Yale,  Princeton  and  Harvard.  The 
delegates  agreed  that  no  student  should  be  eligible  for  repre- 
sentation on  any  of  the  athletic  teams  of  the  schools  concerned 
if  he  had  ever  received  any  pecuniary  reward  or  its  equivalent 
by  reason  of  his  connection  with  athletics.  No  student  may  rep- 
resent his  university  on  any  athletic  team  or  crew  who  receives 
from  others  than  those  on  whom  he  is  naturally  dependent  for 
financial  support  money  or  its  equivalent  unless  the  source  and 
character  of  these  gifts  or  payments  shall  be  approved  by  the 
university  committee  on  eligibility,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  committee  of  the  three  chairmen  on  the  ground  that  these 
benefits  have  not  accrued  to  the  student  primarily  because  of 
his  ability  as  an  athlete.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  a  university  team  or  crew  until  he  has  completed 
satisfactorily  a  full  year's  work  at  the  university  and  has  satis- 
fied the  requirements  for  advancement  with  his  class  as  de- 
termined by  the  faculty.  Not  more  than  three  years  participa- 
tion in  Varsity  athletics  is  permitted  nor  may  any  student  in 
a  graduate  school  or  in  a  professional  school  of  graduate  stand- 
ing be  a  member  of  a  university  team  or  crew.  Good  scholastic 
standing  is  a  prerequisite  for  participation  in  any  activity, 
whether  as  a  representative  on  the  Varsity  team  or  the  Fresh- 
man team.  No  student  who  has,  while  enrolled  in  another  uni- 
versity or  college,  taken  part  in  competitive  athletics  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  university  or  college  or  class  team  or  crew,  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  Freshman  teams  or  crews.     Only 
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those  institutions  which  are  named  in  the  Carnegie  list  as  uni- 
versities or  colleges  are  to  be  regarded  as  such  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  last  provision.  No  student  is  to  be  eligible  for 
membership  in  any  university  team  or  crew  who  has  lost  his 
class  standing  because  of  deficiencies  in  scholarship  or  because 
of  university  discipline  until  after  one  year  from  the  time  at 
which  he  lost  his  class  standing,  unless  in  the  meantime  he  shall 
have  been  restored  to  his  former  class  standing  by  action  of 
the  university  faculty. 

Dean  Briggs  says  in  his  report  that  the  foregoing  agree- 
ment covering  athletics  has  thus  far  proven  very  satisfactory. 


Lawrence  College  of  Appleton,  Wisconsin  not  only  succeeded 
lately  in  raising  the  $62,500  necessary  to  meet  the  like  amount 
from  an  Appleton  man,  but  went  it  better  by  $1,554,  and  then 
raised  an  additional  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  new  pipe  organ 
which  is  to  be  installed  in  the  chapel  constructed  with  the  $125,000 
raised  by  the  campaigners  and  the  un-named  donor  who  prom- 
ised the  first  $62,500.  Of  the  total  amount  $2,106  was  subscribed 
by  students  of  the  school. 


The  Harvard  Class  of  1919  has  decided  to  give  to  the  uni- 
versity a  scholarship  as  did  also  its  predecessors.  The  new 
scholarship,  however,  is  offered  on  different  terms  than  the 
old  one.  It  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  class  officers  to  the  Fresh- 
man who  made  the  best  record  in  his  preparatory  school,  but 
who  would  be  unlikely  to  go  to  Harvard  without  financial  assist- 
ance. The  preparatory  school  record  is  to  include  studies, 
school  activities,  religious  as  well  as  social,  and  athletics. 


Mr.  Adolph  Lewison,  president  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Prisons,  has  offered  one  prize  of  $50.00  and  two  prizes  of 
$25.00  each  for  the  best  essay  on  certain  phases  of  the  prison 
problem  prepared  by  students  in  the  schools  of  this  country. 
The  first  prize  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  Master's  Thesis, 
the  second  prize  to  the  writer  of  the  best  undergraduate  essay 
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and  the  third  to  the  preparatory  school  student  who  writes  the 
best  essay  on  the  subject.  Persons  entered  in  the  project  should 
apply  to  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons,  Broadway  and 
116th  Street,  New  York  City.      ' 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion during  the  past  year  by  various  colleges,  together  with 
the  location  of  each  school  and  the  population  of  the  city  in 
which  the  school  is  located : 

Lawrence  College Appleton,  Wis.  . . .     18,000  $137,000 

Ripon  College Ripon,  Wis 3,900  56,000 

Carroll  College Waukesha,  Wis.  .         8,740  65,000 

Milwaukee  Downer Milwaukee,  Wis.  . .  490,000  313,816 

Marquette  University  .  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis.  . .  490,000  336,000 

Beloit  College Beloit,  Wis 20,000  50,000 

Penn  College Oskaloosa  City,  la. .       9,466  151,540 

Simpson  College Indianola,  la 3,500  74,160 

Morningside  College  ....  Sioux  City,  la.  . . .     62,000  105,000 

Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ Mt.  Pleasant,  la.. .       4,000  150,000 

Upper  Iowa  University. .  .Fayette,  la 1,300  55,000 

Cornell  College Mt.  Vernon,  la.  ...       1,700  72,000 

Aledo  College Aledo,  111 2,500  100,000 

Illinois  Wesleyan  College .  Bloomington,  111. . .     25,768  127,000 

Hedding  College Abingdon,  111 2,500  62,000 

Knox  College Galesburg,  111 25,000  117,945 

Baker  University Baldwin,  Kan 1,400  45,000 

Southwestern  University .  Winfield,  Kan 8,000  110,000 

Kan.  Wesleyan  Univ.  . . .  Salina,  Kan 9,688  46.000 

Alleghaney  College Meadville,   Penn. . .     15,000  50,000 

Williamette  University. .  .Salem,  Ore 16,000  75,000 

College  of  the  Pacific San  Jose,  Calf.  . . .     50,000  114,000 

Atlanta  University Atlanta,  Ga 154,893  1,000,000 

Dak.  Wesleyan  Univ Mitchell,  S.  D 10,000  52,000 

Wes'y  Found.,  U.  of  W..  .Madison,  Wis 25,000  37,000 


At  Oberlin  College  the  Women's  League  has  undertaken  to 
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raise  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  three  years  for  a  dormitory 
building  to  be  used  by  women  students  in  the  college.  Eight 
women  of  the  Dascomb  dormitory  are  aiding  in  the  project 
by  shining  shoes  for  the  college  and  business  men  of  Oberlin, 
many  of  whom  are  having  their  shoes  shined  four  or  five  times 
a  day. 


At  the  Ohio  State  University  instruction  in  dancing  is 
being  given  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education. 


Phi  Delta  Delta,  the  National  Honorary  Law  Sorority,  which 
was  founded  at  Los  Angeles  in  1905,  now  has  ten  chapters,  the 
last  being  organized  at  the  University  of  Washington. 


The  Big  Nine  Inter-collegiate  Conference  has  adopted  the 
following  additional   regulations: 

1.  That  a  man  making  a  false  statement  in  his  eligibility 
blank  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  university. 

2.  That  the  date  for  the  opening  foot  ball  practice  shall 
be  moved  from  September  20  to  September  15,  and  no  facilities 
shall  be  provided  for  practice  previous  to  that  date. 

3.  (a)  That  all  employes  of  the  athletic  department  who 
take  part  in  professional  football  games  shall  thereby  be  sus- 
pended from  employment,  and 

(b)  That  members  of  teams  participating  in  professional 
football  contests  before  graduation  shall  forfeit  their  letter 
and  be  recommended  to  the  faculty  for  further  discipline. 


A  recent  straw  vote  at  Princeton  resulted  in  503  for  and  92 
against  military  training. 


At  Beloit  College  steps  are  being  taken  to  introduce  military 
training.  Sentiment  seems  to  favor  a  Signal  Corps.  The  in- 
tention is  not  to  make  the  work  compulsory  but  to  give  extra 
credit  for  training. 
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A  number  of  colleges  which  have  been  using  the  honor  sys- 
tem in  examinations  have  had  no  end  of  trouble  with  violations. 
Apparently  the  system  succeeds  better  in  the  southern  colleges 
than  in  the  northern  schools,  the  reason  suggested  being  that  the 
southern  code  of  ethics  is  more  favorable  to  the  system. 


The  National  Geographic  Society  has  appropriated  twelve 
thousand  dollars  for  an  exploration  of  the  Mount  Catmai  region 
during  the  summer  of  1917. 


Ohio  University  is  considering  abolishing  examinations,  all 
student  grades  to  be  determined  according  to  the  daily  work. 


The  University  of  Southern  California  has  abolished  inter- 
class  football  because  of  the  large  number  of  serious  injuries 
inflicted  upon  the  players  during  the  last  three  years. 


Mt.  Union  College  is  undertaking  to  raise  a  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollar  endowment. 


The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  has  been  abolished  at  Grinnell 
College.  Hereafter  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  awarded 
for  completion  of  the  regular  four  years  college  course,  with 
any  subject  as  a  major. 


The  students  of  American  colleges  and  universities  have 
donated  $120,000  for  the  university  men  in  the  war  camps  of 
Europe. 


The  University  of  Michigan  athletes  are  much  concerned 
now  over  the  decline  in  athletics  at  their  institution  and  are 
earnestly  looking  for  suggestions  which  will  make  for  improve- 
ment. 


Michigan  University  is  to  celebrate  its  first  Alumni  Day  on 
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May  2nd  of  this  year.     It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of 
alumni  will  visit  the  university  on  that  date. 


The  University  of  Michigan  has  taken  steps  to  found  a 
graduate  medical  school  in  Detroit  through  co-operation  with 
the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine. 


The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
has  opened  a  new  department  intended  to  provide  students  in 
the  school  with  a  knowledge  of  the  tenures  and  technique  of 
business  research.  The  faculty  of  the  school  asked  a  number  of 
manufacturers  of  various  labor-saving  devices  used  in  office 
and  factory  to  deposit  in  the  school  the  latest  model  of  their 
machines  so  that  the  students  might  learn  not  only  how  to  use 
intelligently  the  different  kinds  of  adding  and  calculating  ma- 
chines, time  and  cost  keeping  instruments,  but  also  what  in- 
struments and  devices  are  available  to  fill  given  needs  in  offices 
and  factories  that  they  would  later  investigate  upon  graduation. 
The  manufacturers  responded  very  gladly  and  special  quarters 
have  now  been  provided  for  what  is  thought  to  be  a  unique 
addition  to  the  school's  equipment. 


In  June,  1890,  the  Yale  Corporation  established  the  "Alumni 
University  Fund"  which  later  became  the  "Alumni  University 
Fund  Association,"  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  for  an- 
nual gifts  by  the  alumni  in  such  sums  as  the  donors  preferred. 
The  net  total  receipts  from  this  project  have  thus  far  amounted 
to  $1,572,351.46.  The  number  of  Yale  men  who  gave  something 
to  the  Fund  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1916  was  4,481,  or 
about  23  per  cent  of  the  living  graduates. 


At  the  University  of  Oregon  a  plan  is  under  consideration 
for  four  years  of  military  training,  the  students  who  take  the 
course  to  get  two  years  board  free  from  the  government. 


According  to  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
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missioner  of  Education  there  were  124  law  schools  in  the  United 
States  in  operation  during  the  year  1915-16,  employing  1,531 
teachers.  There  were  22,993  students  of  whom  687  were  women. 
Of  the  total  number  of  students  4,451  had  college  degrees.  In 
1916  there  were  4,323  graduates.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
the  libraries  was  1,164,487.  The  total  value  of  the  grounds, 
buildings,  equipment,  etc.,  was  $5,593,740.  The  amount  of  per- 
manent endowments  or  productive  funds  was  $2,091,592.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  year  was  $1,500,669. 


The  following  item  from  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  for 
March  15th  chronicles  an  interesting  fact  on  the  development  of 
American  Colleges : 

"  At  Yale  a  plan  for  enlisting  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  graduates  in  systematic  giving  to  the  college  has  been  in 
operation  for  twenty-seven  years.  Brown  is  building  up  a 
similar  "Loyalty  Fund."  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  signalized  its  collection  of  large  sums  from  its  grad- 
uates by  opening  its  noble  buildings  in  Cambridge  last  June. 
Williams  has  been  raising  a  liberal  fund  for  the  better  payment 
of  its  teachers.  The  president  of  Columbia  announced  not  long 
ago  that  $30,000,000  must  soon  be  collected  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  university.  Princeton  is  in  the  field  for  $3,- 
000,000;  Earlham  College,  Indiana,  for  $1,400,000;  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Connecticut,  and  Henry  Kendal  College,  Oklahoma,  for 
$1,000,000  each;  Colorado  College,  Chicago  University  Medical 
School,  and  Bellevue  College,  Nebraska,  for  $500,000  each.  The 
list  might  be  extended  far  and  wide,  especially  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  smaller  institutions  seeking  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
each.  There  is  no  attempt  in  this  place  to  make  it  complete,  even 
for  New  England,  or  to  suggest  the  variety  of  devices — such  as  the 
Vassar  plan  to  secure  individual  bi-weekly  "yards  of  pennies" 
towards  a  million  dollar  fund — now  in  operation  through-out 
the  land. ' '  

Five  years  ago  in  1911-12  there  were  2,090  registered  in 
the  University  of  Iowa.    There  are  now  slightly  more  than  3,500. 
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This  increase  of  1.400  or  67  per  cent,  for  the  five-year  period, 
is  expected  to  bring  an  attendance  next  year  of  3,885  and  in  the 
year  1918-19,  4,274.  The  increase  in  enrollment  has  come  prin- 
cipally in  the  Summer  Session  and  in  the  regular  sessions  as 
follows :  Liberal  Arts,  Graduate,  Applied  Sciences  and  Den- 
tistry. In  law  the  enrollment  has  decreased  from  210  to  156, 
and  in  Homeopathic  Medicine  from  16  to  10.  Medicine  has 
increased  from  110  to  158,  and  Pharmacy  from  46  to  74. 


St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco,  will  give  up  Rugby 
and  return  to  American  football  next  season  because  of  lack  of 
competition  in  the  English  game  and  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  students. 


The  question  for  the  Harvard-Yale-Princeton  debates  this 
year  is :  "Resolved,  that  after  the  present  war,  the  United  States 
should  so  far  depart  from  her  traditional  policies  as  to  partici- 
pate in  the  organization  of  a  league  of  powers  to  enforce  peace." 


According  to  figures  recently  compiled  there  are  ten  thou- 
sand school  children  in  Oregon  who  are  one  or  more  grades  be- 
hind the  standard  for  their  age.  This  backward  army  is  costing 
the  state  about  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  added  expense  in 
maintaining  the  Oregon  schools.  About  thirty-five  children  in 
every  one  hundred  in  the  United  States  are  one  or  more  grades 
behind  and  half  of  the  twenty  millions  of  school  children  in  the 
country  are  said  to  be  handicapped  in  some  way  by  physical 
defect.  Twenty  out  of  every  thirty-five  are  merely  victims  of 
slow  development  but  fifteen  suffer  from  some  preventable 
physical  trouble,  defective  teeth  ranking  first  as  a  cause  of 
backwardness  in  children.  Ten  per  cent  are  afflicted  with  ade- 
noids or  diseased  tonsils ;  twenty  per  cent  have  defective  vision 
and  five  per  cent  suffer  from  bad  hearing. 


At  the  University  of  California  considerable  difficulty  has 
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been  experienced  with  the  honor  system  in  examinations  and 
plans  are  under  consideration  for  safe-guarding  the  tests. 


The  total  income  of  the  University  of  California  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1916,  amounted  to  $2,490,970.  Of  this 
amount  $101,037.05  came  from  the  federal  government.  The 
receipts  for  state  appropriations  for  current  use  exclusive  of 
buildings,  were  $1,585,536.52.  Fees  received  from  the  students 
amounted  to  $257,160.95.  The  hospital  and  infirmary  clinics 
brought  in  $71,015.97.  Gifts  for  current  use,  exclusive  of  im- 
provements, amounted  to  $90,193.97. 


American  educational  institutions  are  given  credit  for  a 
scheme  to  restore  the  University  of  Louvain  which  was  damaged 
by  fire  and  bombardment  when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 


The  Princeton  University  committee  on  out-door  sports  has 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  insti- 
tution from  inter-collegiate  athletics  in  the  event  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  of  ' '  serious  national  emergency. ' ' 


According  to  an  announcement  made  on  March  18th  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  spent  during  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1916,  $8,249,088.  The  largest  appropriation  for  the  year 
was  for  war  relief  amounting  to  $2,590,000.  The  total  amount 
appropriated  for  war  relief  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  is 
$4,181,952. 


Vassar  College  is  reported  in  a  state  of  "practical  mobili- 
zation'?  with  nearly  all  its  1,120  girl  students  signed  up  for  war 
service  in  the  National  League  for  Women's  Service  as  nurses, 
wireless  operators  and  clerks.  At  Smith  College,  530  girl  stu- 
dents have  joined  classes  organized  as  branches  of  the  Red 


Cross  service. 


The  girls 


re  also  assisting  financially  by  their 
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contributions  to  the  Red  Cross.  At  Wellesley  College  two  new 
classes  have  been  organized  for  the  study  of  nursing.  At  North- 
western University  one  hundred  girl  students  have  completed 
the  Red  Cross  course  in  first  aid  and  have  taken  examinations 
to  act  as  nurses '  assistants  at  base  hospitals  in  case  of  war. 


^- 


SOME  NOTES  ON  FICTION 
•W.  T.  Kane,  S.  J. 

E  are  all  novel-readers  now-a-days.  We  have  an 
enormous  number  of  novels  to  read:  so  many  that 
even  the  most  voracious  reader  (fortunately,  per- 
haps) cannot  keep  up  with  the  entire  output.  Yet 
just  as  (according  to  more  or  less  truthful  fishermen) 
great  schools  of  what-do-you-call- 'em  fishes  are  regu- 
larly accompanied  by  a  small  fringe  of  lesser  fishes, 
so  beside  the  broad  stream  of  novels  there  trickle 
along  a  rather  notable  number  of  books  about  novels.  One 
wonders  who  read  these  books  about  novels :  for  some  folks  must 
read  them,  else  the  publishers  would  not  continue  to  send  them 
forth.  Of  course,  two  classes  of  unfortunates  occur  to  one  at 
once,  as  obligated  to  concern  themselves  with  such  books — 
teachers  and  pupils.     But  beyond  these? 

I  remember  a  small  boy  in  a  reformatory  where  some  "  up- 
lift' '  persons  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  games.  He  sat 
through  the  lecture  very  glum.  When  he  was  asked  in  sweetly 
modulated  tones  how  he  liked  it,  he  answered  from  the  gloom  of 
a  small  boy's  heart,  "We  don't  study  games:  we  play  'em!" 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  any  one  that  the  prime  factor  in 
fiction-reading  is  delight.  We  take  a  story  as  a  whole,  as  a  de- 
lightful whole.  We  are  carried  along  by  it,  with  a  sense  of  mov- 
ing in  a  swift  current  of  life.  Whatever  severe  ulterior  purpose 
we  may  have  in  reading  fiction — to  learn  the  uses  of  languages, 
to  study  human  nature,  or  that  dark,  mysterious  purpose,  to 
elevate  our  minds — it  must  be  secured  through  first  delighting 
in  the  story.  All  this  is  mere  truism.  Yet  is  it  possible  that, 
in  spite  of  this  truism,  many  readers  are  not  content  with  taking 
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their  fiction  gratefully  and  unquestioningly,  but  insist  also  on 
taking  it  analytically  ?  Have  we  still  kept  that  part  of  the  spirit 
of  small  boys,  which  wants  to  see  "what  makes  the  wheels  go 
round  ?"    It  might  seem  so. 

At  any  rate,  books  and  essays  about  novels  abound;  some 
analytic,  some  only  vaguely  directive,  a  few  sneeringly  attacking 
all  attempts  at  analysis;  some  by  fiction-writers  themselves, 
with  a  pet  theory  to  expound;  some  by  erudite  professors  and 
professional  critics,  delivering  solemn  dogmas. 

It  is  a  fine  subject  to  write  about.  One  always  has  the  cheer- 
ful assurance  that  no  one  can  say  the  "last  word"  on  it.  Defini- 
tions! You  may  define  to  your  heart's  content:  and  the  next 
man  who  feels  the  urge  to  write  about  novels  can  prove  most 
conclusively  that  your  definitions  are  all  wrong.  He  may  even 
convince  you  that  they  are  wrong.  The  joyous  part  of  it  is  that 
his  definitions  will  probably  be  wrong  too. 

Latterly,  some  of  the  writers  who  discuss  fiction  cannily 
refrain  from  definitions  altogether,  or  at  most  venture  upon 
such  safe  statements  as  Mr.  Phelps',  "A  good  novel  is  a  good 
story  well  told" — which  is  as  true,  and  just  about  as  illuminat- 
ing, as  to  say,  "A  good  novel  is  a  good  novel." 

In  scientific  matters  definition  is  comparatively  easy.  In 
all  the  field  of  art  definition  is  practically  impossible.  The  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek.  Science  deals  with  facts.  Its  instrument 
is  the  intellect — with,  perhaps,  a  little  help  from  the  imagination. 
Art  deals  with  personality,  with  the  whole  subtile,  shifting  world 
of  thoughts,  emotions,  desires,  whims,  fancies,  acts:  and  these 
considered  under  all  the  bewildering  aspects  in  which  they  form 
part  of  life.  Its  instrument  of  expression  is  again  the  whole 
complex  man.  Intellect,  feeling,  instinct,  will,  habit,  convention, 
enter  into  its  production:  indeed,  we  can  scarcely  even  reckon 
up  the  elements  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  work  of  art.  And, 
most  baffling  of  all,  this  complex  result  of  a  complex  process 
presents  itself  to  our  apprehension  as  a  smiling  simplicity,  a 
unity  without  division  or  joint.  No  wonder  we  cannot  define  a 
novel,  for  a  novel  is  a  work  of  art. 
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To  be  sure,  I  am  remembering  that  there  is  a  school  of 
novelists  who  write  on  the  assumption  that  a  novel  is  not  a  work 
of  art,  but  a  scientific  production.  They  have  their  formula, 
they  say,  and  write  their  books  according  to  it.  Zola  has  ex- 
pounded the  theory  and  the  formula.  Yet  somehow  the  pig- 
headed world  will  have  none  of  it.  Its  actual  results  in  books 
have  a  considerable  appeal,  chiefly  because  of  their  lubricity, 
chiefly  to  immature  readers  hungry  for  sex-thrills,  and  to  folk 
aproaching  middle-age  who  have  been  caught  by  "le  demon  du 
midi."  We  may  quietly  leave  this  whole  school  and  its  ad- 
herents out  of  consideration.  They  are  merely  a  recurring 
•accident  in  history. 

No,  one  cannot  define,  nor  adequately  analyse,  the  novel. 
Yet  that  is  not  to  say  that  one  cannot  analyse  it  at  all.  "Half 
a  loaf "  has  its  worth  even  here.  Besides,  even  attempts  at  com- 
plete analysis,  though  doomed  to  failure,  serve  this  good  pur- 
pose :  they  emphasize  the  impossibility  of  "complete  analysis. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  ancient  definition,  "A  novel  is  a  mirror 
of  life. ' '  Some  of  the  realists  still  cling  to  it  fondly.  It  contains 
their  ideal  and  their  justification.  Of  course,  it  is  obviously 
untrue.  A  man's  active  life  occupies,  say,  twenty,  thirty  years : 
I  put  it  into  a  book  which  can  be  read  in  three  or  four  hours. 
If  that  be  mirroring,  it  is  by  a  strangely  converging  mirror.  A 
dozen  lines  of  prose,  and  you  have  a  panorama  stretched  before 
your  imagination :  another  dozen,  and  a  figure  of  flesh  and  blood 
stands  before  you :  a  paragraph  gives  you  a  wide  sweep  of  battle : 
you  sail  from  Liverpool  to  the  South  Pacific  in  the  turning  of  a 
page.  Read  aloud  a  speech  of  one  of  Walter  Scott's  gentlemen 
or  ladies  (not  his  peasants!),  and  try  to  fancy  any  one  speaking 
so  in  life.  "Old  Mortality"  brings  to  you  more  than  a  score  of 
distinct  characters,  covers  eleven  years  of  time  including  the 
broad  story  of  the  Scotch  Wig  uprising  under  Charles  II,  nar- 
rates two  battles,  the  siege  of  a  castle,  a  multitude  of  incidents, 
dramatic,  tragic,  humorous — all  in  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 
We  may  all  admit  it  is  a  novel:  but  by  what  distortion  of  lan- 
guage shall  we  call  it  a  mirror  of  life? 
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An  author  might  feel  flattered  if  the  old  tag  were  applied 
to  him,  "He  saw  life  truly,  and  he  saw  it  whole".  But  he  would 
surely  be  entitled  to  shudder  if  one  said  of  him  "He  saw  life 
truly,  and  he  wrote  it  whole".  The  complete  "mirror"  of  the 
life  of  John  Smith,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  midnight  of 
one  day,  his  thoughts,  speeches,  actions,  desires,  motives,  as- 
pirations, and  temptations,  might  well  make  a  book  alongside 
of  which  an  unabridged  dictionary  would  be  a  mere  brochure. 

Most  certainly  selection  forms  an  essential  part  in  the  writ- 
ing of  fiction.  The  story  is  not  the  reproduction  in  language  of 
the  life  of  some  person  or  persons :  nor  even  of  part  of  their 
life.  Fiction  is  based  upon  life,  but  does  not  copy  it.  A  novel 
is  not  a  window  open  upon  life,  but  the  report  of  what  some 
one  sees  through  a  window  open  upon  life.  The  novelist  ob- 
serves, studies,  imagines :  then  picks  a  handful  of  his  observa- 
tions and  imaginations  for  his  book,  and  throws  the  rest  away.  If 
he  says  he  is  merely  copying  life,  not  interpreting  it  by  deliberate 
selection  and  rejection  amongst  its  infinite  complexities,  he  is 
talking  nonsense.  His  purpose  is  in  some  way  to  give  the  reader 
an  impression  of  life,  not  to  set  life  before  him.  And  that  im- 
pression will  be,  willy  nilly,  what  he  wants  it  to  be — supposing, 
of  course,  he  have  the  mechanical  skill  to  express  himself. 

Perhaps  this  fact  may  help  us  to  make  some  coherent  sense 
out  of  those  much-abused  terms  in  the  books  about  fiction,  ro- 
manticism and  realism.  This  is  foggy  territory,  made  even 
thicker  by  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  writers  to  exag- 
gerate the  differences  between  these  two  forms  of  fiction.  Let 
us  not  fight  about  words.  Terms,  especially  highly  conventional 
terms,  as  romanticism  and  realism  are,  have  a  certain  inevitable 
latitude  of  content :  nor  shall  we  ever  come  to  a  sharp  limitation 
of  their  meaning  save  by  a  very  common  consent  and  agreement. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  terms  embody  real  differences: 
but  not  differences  in  purpose.  Romanticist  and  realist  both 
wish  to  give  to  their  readers  a  conventional  representation  of 
human  beings  in  action,  according  to  the  way  each  writer  con- 
ceives of  them.    To  say,  as  is  often  said,  that  "the  romanticist 
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portrays  life  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  realist  as  it  is",  is  to  miss 
the  whole  point  of  the  matter.  Neither  has  any  such  purpose. 
Both  strive  to  portray  life,  not  as  it  is,  nor  as  it  ought  to  be, 
but  as  they  conceive  of  it.  The  difference  between  them  is  simply 
a  difference  of  method.  And  the  difference  of  method  is  practi- 
cally this :  both  realist  and  romanticist  are  bound,  by  the  nature 
of  their  art,  to  select  the  details  of  character  and  incident  and 
setting  which  shall  make  up  their  novel ;  the  romanticist  frankly 
acknowledging  that  he  is  selecting  these  details,  the  realist  tries 
to  pretend  that  he  is  not. 

The  romanticist,  who  frequently  enough  has  a  touch  of 
humor  about  him,  says :  ' '  My  plot  is  laid  in  the  aristocratic 
West  End,  or  in  the  Balkans,  or  the  South  Sea,  or  in  Mediaeval 
Europe,  and  my  heroine's  name  is  Gwendolyn,  and  we  shall  have 
villains  galore  (though  they  shall  be  foiled  villains — curses!), 
and  blows  in  the  dark,  and  a  wild  scream  on  the  midnight  air, 
and  a  perfectly  heroic  hero — because  I  choose  to  give  you  the 
impression  of  life  which  these  elements  convey."  The  realist, 
who  is  usually  a  tremendously  earnest  chap,  and  inclined  to 
scowl  at  humor,  of  which,  as  a  rule,  he  has  little  or  none,  tells 
us :  "  There  are  no  heroes  or  heroines.  My  chief  character  shall 
kill  his  mother  for  the  insurance,  and  most  of  his  subsequent 
actions  shall  take  place  in  the  East  End  slums,  and  the  woman 
shall  have  a  couple  of  husbands  and  several  lovers,  and  you  shall 
taste  the  dust  of  the  roads  they  travel,  and  be  splashed  with  mud 
by  their  passing  steps,  and  know  that  it  is  thirteen  and  not  four- 
teen steps  up  the  woman's  staircase —  not  because  I  choose  to 
tell  you  these  things,  but  because  that 's  the  way  life  is.  I  read  it 
all  in  a  newspaper.  If  you  ask  me  anything  more  about  it,  I  put 
my  hand  on  my  mouth.  I  am  not  an  interpreter,  I  am  a  re- 
corder." 

Which  is  the  better  method?  I  don't  know.  Each  has  cer- 
tain advantages,  each  has  its  own  interest.  Each,  too,  has  its 
own  shortcomings.  The  extreme  of  each  may  be  very  bad  art 
indeed. 

I  like  "Treasure  Island"— I  like  "Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
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villes",  too.  One  takes  me  out  upon  the  blue  seas,  under  the 
sweep  of  the  Trades,  thrills  me  with  swinging  adventure :  that 's 
very  interesting.  The  other  takes  me  up  close  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals, gives  me  a  wealth  of  detail  about  a  few  of  their  thoughts 
and  desires  and  actions :  that's  very  interesting  too.  They  both  in- 
terpret life.  I  may  smile  at  the  realist's  disclaimer:  and  still 
delight  in  his  interpretation. 

The  romanticist  interprets  with  wide  gestures,  voluble 
speech,  a  breezy  manner.  He  likes  big  canvasses,  he  likes  the 
out-of-doors.  He  sweeps  his  hands  across  the  years,  he  whisks 
me  about  into  strange  places,  he  shows  me  broad  action,  he 
moves  swiftly.  He  puts  his  color  on  blithely.  I  like  that.  The 
realist  takes  me  into  a  little  corner,  and  his  manner  is  quiet  and 
reserved.  With  scarce  a  word,  he  points  to  this  and  that  and 
the  other  detail.  We  examine  them  thoroughly,  painstakingly. 
We  do  not  move  about  much.  We  pore,  we  brood,  we  use  a 
microscope.  We  keep  fairly  to  the  outside  of  things,  but  he  gives 
me  data  by  which,  if  I  have  the  equipment  and  the  desire,  I  may 
get  to  the  inside  of  things.    I  like  that  too. 

I  should  not  be  human  if  I  had  not  my  preferences.  My 
temperament,  my  training,  my  own  view  of  life,  the  influence  of 
my  time  and  surroundings,  will  make  me  like  one  method  more 
than  the  other.  Very  well.  But  please  let  me  keep  from  forcing 
my  preference  upon  others ;  above  all,  please  let  me  keep  from 
dogmatizing  upon  my  preferences  as  principles  of  art.  Yet  this 
is  difficult  to  do:  I  shall  have  to  make  a  very  conscious  effort. 
There  is  no  other  field  of  criticism  so  filled  with  violently  partisan 
judgments. 

What  I  have  said  a  moment  ago  is  important :  that  the  ex- 
treme of  either  method  in  fiction  is  likely  to  be  bad  art.  Even 
if  I  prefer  romantic  fiction  to  realistic,  I  must  confess  that  Laura 
Jean  Libbey  is  at  least  as  silly  as  Zola.  I  am  irritated  by  an 
hysterical  report,  so  ultra-personal  as  to  give  me,  not  any  im- 
pression or  interpretation  of  life,  but  only  the  sentimental 
maunderings  of  its  author.  I  am  also  irritated,  and  unspeakably 
bored,  by  a  fatly  exaggerated  pose  of  the  impersonal,  of  the 
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scientific  record,  of  cold-blooded  completeness  in  the  mere 
transcription  of  life.  I  don't  want  the  author  to  take  up  the 
whole  picture — neither  do  I  want  him  to  pretend  that  he  isn't 
painting  at  all.  Least  of  all  can  I  tolerate  that  he  should  use 
filth  instead  of  paint  on  the  canvas,  and  then  plead  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it :  he  merely  dug  it  out  of  the  cesspool  and 
slapped  it  on. 

This  last  brings  us  to  another  idea.  In  the  common  mind, 
one  may  safely  say,  realism  and  lubricity  are  almost  inseparably 
linked.  That  is  a  pity.  There  is  nothing  in  the  essential  method 
of  realism  that  should  gain  it  this  unsavoury  opinion.  Because 
a  writer  tries  to  keep  his  own  personality  concealed  in  his 
writing,  because  he  tries  to  make  his  wilful  selections  detailed  and 
as  life-like  as  possible  within  the  necessary  limitations  of  the  art 
of  fiction,  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  bound  to  include  in 
his  selection  grossly  unwholesome  and  criminal  elements,  or  have 
his  details  violate  the  decent  reticences  of  life. 

There  is  no  denying,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  are  more 
realists  than  romanticists  amongst  the  foul  writers.  We  natur- 
ally wonder  why.  One  simple  reason  is  just  that  certain  foul- 
minded  men  and  women  have  chosen  the  realistic  method  as 
more  easily  lending  itself  to  their  pornographic  purpose.  An- 
other reason  may  well  be  the  pernicious  and  cocky  assumption 
of  realists  that  the  novel  actually  can  " mirror' '  life,  and  their 
consequent  insistence  that  the  sewers  of  life  must  be  "mirrored" 
too.  A  possible  third  reason  is  that  realistic  fiction,  unless  su- 
premely well  done,  is  apt  to  be  flat  and  dull,  to  lack  movement, 
fire,  imagination,  to  have  too  much  of  the  smell  of  the  laboratory 
about  it :  to  be,  in  a  word,  more  of  a  study  than  a  delight.  Your 
middling  romanticist  may  be  entertaining  in  a  small  way,  as 
even  "Ouida"  is ;  your  middling  realist  is  a  dreadful  bore.  Hence 
the  middling  realist  is  tempted  to  add  salacious  details,  like 
strong  spices  to  poor  foods,  in  the  hope  of  giving  a  savour  and 
arousing  interest. 

One  must  note,  too,  how  many  stories  there  are  which  can 
hardly  be  pigeonholed  at  all  as  either  romantic  or  realistic. 
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What  is  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth"?  Which  method,  shall 
we  say,  has  been  followed  in  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae ' ' ? 
in  "Vanity  Fair"?  Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  critics  who 
unhesitatingly  class  them  under  one  or  other  form.  But  is 
is  to  be  done  so  readily? 

Certainly  the  two  methods  are  capable  of  being  blended. 
One  may  use  the  more  excellent  part  of  each  in  the  same  bit 
of  fiction:  conceive  a  story  in  the  true  spirit  of  definite 
interpretation  of  life,  with  one's  principles  above-board,  then 
write  it  with  as  minute  fidelity  of  details  as  the  nature  of  fiction 
tolerates.  Is  "Robinson  Crusoe"  itself  the  result  of  such  a 
combination?  or  even  "Treasure  Island"? 

Perhaps  The  Great  Novel,  that  readers  and  critics  are 
forever  looking  forward  to,  the  supreme  and  perfect  impres- 
sion of  life,  will  be  the  complete  synthesis  of  the  romantic  and 
realistic.  Its  writer  will  have  to  know  human  life  thoroughly — 
the  heart  of  it  as  well  as  the  surface — will  have  to  share  in  the 
vision  of  men  which  God  has ;  and  he  will  write  with  infinite  sure 
touch,  with  clear  certainty  of  interpretation,  and  with  a  con- 
vincing fullness  and  accuracy  of  detail,  given  in  no  cold  scientific 
spirit,  but  shot  through  with  the  warmth  and  light  of  perfect 
sympathy.  If  we  live  to  read  that  Great  Novel,  may  we  read  it 
gratefully,  with  whole-hearted  delight:  and  forget,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  that  ever  we  have  read  any  books  about  novels. 
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IS  THE  EARTH  FALLING  INTO  THE  SUN? 
*Wm.  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 

|T  has  often  been  said  that  no  astronomer  can  be  an 
atheist.  The  scale  upon  which  the  universe  is  built; 
the  endless  variety  and  the  infinite  number  of  the 
visible  stars,  all  of  which  are  self-luminous  suns  like 
our  own ;  the  conviction  that  the  heavens  must  be  filled 
by  a  vastly  greater  number  of  invisible  and  dark 
bodies  forever  concealed  from  our  sight  and  our 
knowledge;  and  above  all,  the  wonderful  order  and 
harmony  prevailing  throughout  the  entire  universe,  and  the  utter 
helplessness  and  nothingness  of  man  in  the  presence  of  these 
stupendous  bodies :  all  these  are  like  the  voices  of  a  great  multi- 
tude and  like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  proclaiming  aloud  in 
unmistakable  tones  that  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
and  that  the  universe  is  the  work  of  His  hands. 

To  imagine  that  this  glorious  universe  of  stars  should  have 
sprung  into  being  by  chance,  when  we  have  never  in  all  our  years 
of  experience  seen  anything  whatever  produced  except  by  an 
adequate  cause;  to  suppose  that  the  wonderful  harmony,  the 
adaption  and  correlation  of  part  to  part,  should  have  been  a 
mere  accident,  when  we  know  that  no  plant  can  grow,  no  animal 
can  live,  no  material  thing  can  be  made  except  in  a  certain  un- 
alterable and  limited  manner ;  this  is  so  utterly  absurd  and  un- 
reasonable that  the  idea  must  at  once  be  rejected  and  repulsed 
as  unworthy  of  a  thinking  being. 

Out  of  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  astronomical  subjects 
that  might  be  used  to  illustrate  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of 
Almighty  God,  I  have  selected  only  one  in  this  article,  the  earth 's 
motion  around  the  sun.    We  wish  to  some  extent  to  study  this 
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motion,  to  see  of  what  kind  it  is,  and  to  know  how  long  it  will 
continue  and  whether  it  will  ever  change  and  work  us  harm. 
Some  few  mathematical  notions  must,  of  course,  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  our  study.  But  they  will  be  made  as  untechnical 
as  possible. 

The  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  an  ellipse  with  the  sun 
in  one  of  the  foci.  In  order  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
these  words,  as  well  as  all  that  I  shall  have  to  say  concerning 
this  ellipse,  let  us  take  two  pins  and  stick  them  upright  into  a 
piece  of  cardboard.  Let  us  next  take  a  thread  longer  than  the 
distance  between  the  pins,  and  fasten  one  end  to  each  of  them. 
Then  taking  a  lead  pencil  and  extending  the  thread  with  it,  let 
us  move  the  pencil  about  as  much  as  the  thread  will  permit.  The 
figure  thus  described  will  be  an  ellipse,  the  pins  will  be  the  foci, 
the  point  midway  between  them  will  be  the  center  of  the  ellipse, 
and  the  straight  line  drawn  through  the  pins  and  terminated 
by  the  ellipse,  will  be  major  axis  and  will  be  found  to  be  exactly 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  thread. 

The  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  foci  to  the  length  of  the 
major  axis,  is  called  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse,  and  de- 
termines its  shape.  So  long  as  this  ratio  is  the  same,  the  shape 
is  the  same.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  place  the  pins  four-fifths  as  far 
apart  as  we  did  and  use  a  thread  of  four-fifths  the  former 
length,  we  would  get  a  smaller  but  exactly  similar  ellipse,  so 
exactly  similar  in  fact  that  if  we  were  to  take  a  photograph 
of  the  smaller  ellipse  at  four-fifths  the  distance  of  the  larger 
one,  nobody  could  distinguish  the  pictures.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  change  this  ratio  in  either  of  its  two  possible  ways,  this 
similarity  will  be  destroyed.  For  if  we  keep  the  pins  in  their 
places  and  change  the  length  of  the  thread,  that  is,  change  the 
major  axis,  or  if  we  use  the  same  thread  and  change  the  distance 
between  the  pins,  that  is,  alter  the  focal  distance ;  the  new  ellipse 
thus  generated  will  differ  so  much  in  shape  from  the  original  one 
that  one  has  but  to  try  the  experiment  to  see  the  obvious  result. 
An  ellipse,  therefore,  has  two  constants,  or  two  parameters,  as 
mathematicians  prefer  to  call  them,  the  eccentricity  which  de- 
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termines  its  shape,  and  the  major  axis  which  determines  its  size. 

In  the  ellipse  which  the  earth  describes  about  the  sun,  the 
sun  occupies  one  of  the  foci,  the  other  focus  being  vacant.  Hence 
when  the  earth  passes  through  that  end  of  the  major  axis  which 
is  nearest  the  occupied  focus,  and  is  therefore  nearest  the  sun, 
or  in  perihelion,  it  is  nearer  the  sun  by  the  distance  between 
the  two  foci  than  it  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  major  axis,  or  in 
aphelion.  This  variation  of  distance  evidently  depends  upon  the 
eccentricity  of  the  ellipse.  The  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit 
is  0.017,  that  is,  if  we  take  the  major  axis  as  1000,  the  distance 
between  the  foci  will  be  17.  In  miles  this  means  that  for  a  mean 
distance  (semi-major  axis)  of  92,897,000  miles  the  sun  is  about 
one  and  a  half  million  miles  away  from  the  center,  and  that 
therefore  the  earth  is  about  3,000,000  miles  nearer  the  sun  on 
January  1  than  it  is  on  Julyl.  By  mean  distance  we  understand 
the  mean  or  average  of  the  perihelion  and  aphelion,  or  least  and 
greatest,  distances. 

This  variation  of  three  million  miles  may  at  first  appear  to 
be  very  considerable,  but  it  is  small  when  compared  to  the  93 
million  in  our  distance  from  the  sun.  If  we  were  to  place  our 
pins  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  apart  and  use  a  thread  twice 
93  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  that  is  of  11%  inches  in  length,  the 
ellipse  thus  drawn  would  be  a  correct  representation  of  the 
earth  's  orbit,  but  would  not  be  distinguishable  from  a  true  circle 
in  which  the  sun  is  placed  one  and  one-half  sixteenths  of  an 
inch  out  of  center. 

As  practically  all  of  the  earth's  surface  heat,  and  with  it 
the  support  of  our  vegetable  and  animal  life,  comes  to  us  from 
the  sun,  and  as  the  amount  we  receive  is  less  in  the  ratio  of  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  source  of  heat,  it  is  evident  that 
if  either  the  eccentricity  or  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  earth's 
orbit  were  to  change  considerably,  our  comfort,  and  even  our 
very  existence  would  be  seriously  threatened.  A  change  in  the 
semi-major  axis,  that  is,  in  our  mean  or  average  distance  from 
the  sun,  would  give  us,  if  it  were  diminished,  so  much  heat  as  to 
scorch  our  vegetation,  or  if  it  were  increased,  not  enough  heat 
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to  enable  it  to  mature,  in  either  case  very  effectively  killing 
all  life  upon  the  globe.    A  change  in  the  eccentricity,  or  in  the 


FIG.    1 

F  and  F  are  the  pins  or  the  foci,  FPF  is  the  thread  and  P  the  pencil  whose 

motion  traces  the  ellipse.    AA  is  the  major  axis,  BB  the  minor  axis, 

C  the  center,  and  the  ratio  of  FF  to  AA  or  of  CF  to  CA  is  the 

eccentricity  which  gives  the  ellipse   its   shape. 

variation  of  our  distance  from  the  sun,  would  be  equally  ruinous 
to  our  existence,  since  it  would  subject  us  to  unbearable  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold. 

Here  Divine  Providence  gives  us  a  faint  glimpse  of  Its 
Wisdom  and  of  Its  Goodness.  The  labors  of  the  most  expert 
mathematicians  have  demonstrated  that,  while  the  eccentricity 
and  the  mean  distance  are  subject  to  variation,  this  variation 
is  very  small  and  requires  long  periods  of  time  to  pass  from  one 
extreme  value  to  the  other.  Thus,  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's 
orbit  is  at  present  0.017  and  is  so  slowly  diminishing  that  it  will 
require  about  24,000  years  to  reduce  it  to  0.003,  and  then  the 
orbit  will  be  almost  a  true  circle,  that  is,  the  variation  of  our 
distance  from  the  sun  will  be  only  about  one-sixth  of  what  it 
is  at  present,  only  one-half  instead  of  three  million  miles.  It 
will  take  40,000  years  more  to  bring  back  the  eccentricity  to 
0.020,  a  little  beyond  its  present  value,  and  by  that  time  there  may 
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not  be  any  living  being  on  earth  to  be  interested  in  the  matter. 

Our  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  entirely  free  from  all 

secular  disturbances,  and  while  subject  to  slight  periodic  in- 


FIG.    2 

In  this  ellipse  the  distance  between  the  pins  and  the  length  of  the  thread  are 

both   four-fifths   of  those  in   Fig.    1,  but  the   eccentricity, 

or  the   shape,  is   exactly  the   same. 

equalities,  is  absolutely  constant  in  the  long  run.  The  variation, 
if  it  existed,  would  betray  itself  at  once  in  the  length  of  the  year, 
since  the  square  of  this  time  is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the 
mean  distance,  according  to  Kepler's  third  law. 

For  this  reason  the  earth  can  neither  fall  into  the  sun  nor 
run  away  from  it,  but  will  move  in  practically  its  present  orbit 
forever.  A  resisting  medium  in  space  would  be  the  only  thing 
that  could  retard  the  earth's  movements  and  thus  gradually 
force  it  down  in  an  ever-narrowing  spiral  into  the  sun.  We 
have  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  this  medium  does  not 
exist.  For  first,  a  resisting  medium  would  be  betrayed  by  the 
barometer,  since  it  would  cause  perceptible  condensation  of  the 
air  on  the  forward  or  morning  side  of  the  earth,  a  rarefaction 
on  the  rear  or  evening  side,  and  a  preponderance  of  east  winds 
at  midnight  and  west  winds  at  noon.  Secondly  it  would  long 
ago  have  brushed  away  our  atmosphere  altogether.  Thirdly, 
it  would  offer  a  noticeable  resistance  to  the  motions  of  comets, 
some  of  which  have  passed  so  close  to  the  sun  that  they  must 
have  almost  grazed  its  surface,  and  not  the  least  retardation 
in  their  motions  has  ever  been  observed.     So  true  is  this  that 
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the  solitary  case  of  Encke's  comet  has  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, that  no  conclusions  whatever  can  be  drawn  from  its 
behavior. 

Hence,  as  both  the  eccentricity  and  the  semi-major  axis 
of  this  earth's  orbital  ellipse  do  not  change  to  an  extent  that 


FIG.  .3 

In  these  ellipses  the  focal  distance  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  1,  but  the  major 

axes  (or  the  lengths  of  the  thread)  are  not  the  same,  the  eccentricities 

(or   the   shapes)    are   entirely   different. 

can  be  perceived  by  any  but  professional  astronomers,  the 
comfort  of  the  human  race  is  secured  for  all  time,  and  we  need 
have  no  fear  about  the  future,  much  less  therefore  about  the 
present.  And  lest  the  present  value  of  the  eccentricity,  which 
brings  about  a  variation  of  3  out  of  93  million  miles  in  our 
distance  from  the  sun,  should  cause  us  any  anxiety,  Providence 
has  so  arranged  matters  that  we  are  nearest  the  sun  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  and  farthest  away  on  July  1,  just  as  we  would  wish  to  be. 
And  if  we  object  that  this  is  true  only  for  the  northern  hemis- 
phere and  must  have  the  opposite  effect  in  the  southern,  since 
that  will  be  nearest  the  sun  in  summer  and  farthest  away  in 
winter,  Providence  has  again  wonderfully  come  to  the  rescue 
by  putting  very  much  more  water  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
than  in  the  northern,  and  Ave  know  that  water  is  an  excellent 
equalizer  of  temperature. 
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The  major  axis  of  the  earth's  orbital  ellipse  prolonged  to 
the  heavens  is  called  its  line  of  apsides,  and  is  swinging  around 
at  a  rate  that  will  carry  it  completely  around  in  a  circle  in  108,000 
years.  This  would  be  illustrated  by  turning  an  ellipse  slowly 
round  its  center.  In  the  same  way  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  in 
which  the  earth  is  moving,  is  also  slowly  shifting.  But  both  of 
these  things  are  of  no  consequence,  since  nothing  whatever  de- 
pends upon  them,  and  no  one  but  an  astronomer  will  ever  know 
of  the  change. 

Another  item  of  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  human 
race  on  earth,  is  the  constancy  of  the  seasons.  We  know  that 
the  seasons  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  as  the  earth  revolves 
about  the  sun,  its  axis  is  inclinded  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  and 
remains  sensibly  parallel  to  itself  that  is,  points  always  to  the 
same  star.  This  axis  can,  and  does,  vary  its  position,  however, 
in  two  ways  or  directions:  first  by  nutation,  an  up-and-down- 
motion,  as  it  might  be  called,  which  changes  the  inclination  of 
the  axis  and  brings  the  sun  into  higher  or  lower  latitudes  and 
thus  widens  or  narrows  the  torrid  zone;  and  secondly  by  pre- 
cession, a  sidewise  motion,  by  which  the  axis  is  merely  pointed  to 
another  star.  If  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  were  to  be- 
come very  much  less  than  it  is  at  present,  the  torrid  and  frigid 
zones  would  become  very  narrow,  and  the  temperate  zones  very 
wide.  At  first  sight  this  might  seem  to  be  an  advantage,  but 
it  would  in  reality  be  a  great  evil,  since  it  would  confine  the 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone  within  a  narrow  belt  and  thus  scorch 
its  vegetation  to  death,  and  it  would  spread  the  heat  of  the 
temperate  zones  over  a  wider  area  and  thus  lower  their  average 
temperature  too  much  to  allow  their  vegetation  to  ripen.  On 
the  other  hand  a  much  greater  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis 
would  widen  and  thus  cool  the  torrid  zone,  and  would  in  the 
temperate  zones  make  the  extremes  of  summer  heat  and  winter 
cold  too  great  for  the  endurance  of  plants  and  animals  and  the 
comfort  of  the  human  race. 

For  these  reasons  an  Allwise  Providence  has  confined  the 
variations  of  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  within  very  nar- 
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row  limits,  so  narrow  indeed  that  the  zones  of  the  earth  can 
expand  and  contract  only  70  miles  on  either  side  of  their  mean 
or  average  boundary.  To  lessen  the  effect  of  even  this  narrow 
variation,  the  time  required  is  enormous,  since  it  will  take  about 
15,000  years  to  reduce  the  present  obliquity  three  quarters  of  a 
degree,  that  is,  about  50  miles  on  the  earth.  Thus,  our  trade 
winds,  ocean  currents,  and  general  circulation  of  air  and  water 
and  consequent  distribution  of  heat,  will  forever  keep  their 
present  cycles. 

On  the  other  hand  the   sidewise   shifting  of  the  earth's 
axis  caused  by  precession,  which  merely  gives  us  another  pole 


FIG.    4 

In  these  ellipses  the  major  axis   (or  the  length  of  the  thread)   is  the  same, 

but  as  the  focal  distances  are  different,  the  eccentricities   (or  the  shapes) 

are  also  different.     When  the  two  foci  coincide  at  the  center  5,  the 

ellipse  becomes  a  circle.    The  ellipse  which  has  the  foci  4,4,  has 

its  minor  axis  only  2  per  cent  shorter  than  its  major  axis  and 

is  too  close  to  the  circumscribing  circle  5  to  be  drawn 

on  the   diagram. 


star,  without  affecting  the  earth  in  any  other  way,  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  limits  whatever,  but  moves  the  celestial  pole  round 
in  a  complete  circle  in  a  period  of  25,800  years. 
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All  that  has  been  said  about  the  constancy  or  variation 
of  the  elements  of  the  earth's  orbit,  applies  equally  to  the  orbits 
of  all  planets  except  the  asteroids,  which  are  at  best  only  large 
rocks,  and  about  whose  motions  nobody  is  concerned.  The 
solar  system,  therefore,  is  most  wisely  built,  and  built  to  endure 
forever.    It  has  probably  existed  for  ages  long  before  the  advent 


FIG.     5 

This  ellipse  represents  to  some  extent  the  orbit  of  a  planet  around  the  sun.   S  is 

the  sun,  F  is  the  other  and  empty  focus,  P  the  perihelion  or  point  of  nearest 

approach,  and  A  the  aphelion  or  point  of  greatest  distance.     In  the 

ellipse   actually  given   the   eccentricity   is   0.6000.     In   the  earth's 

orbit  the  eccentricity  is  0.017,  and  when  drawn   correctly  to 

scale,  the  distance  between  F  and  S  would  be  less  than 

the  thickness  of  the  lines  in  the  figure,  and  the  ellipse 

would    appear    to    be    a    perfect    circle. 

of  man,  and  will  most  probably  endure  for  as  many  more  long 
after  the  human  race  has  ceased  to  exist.  When  the  end  of  the 
world  will  come  is  not  given  to  man  to  know,  not  even  the  Angels 
of  heaven  know  it,  no  one  but  the  Son  of  Man.  Science  does  not 
know  it,  does  not  know  of  any  end.  Is  this  not  a  wonderful  con- 
firmation of  our  Lord's  words? 

How  then  is  it  that  those  elements  in  the  earth's  orbit  upon 
whose  constancy  we  are  so  dependent  for  our  comfort  and  even 
for  our  very  existence,  should  vary  within  such  narrow  limits 
that  unprofessional  men  would  never  detect  the  variation,  and 
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on  the  other  hand,  those  elements  whose  variation  does  not  at 
all  affect  us,  should  have  no  limit  set  to  their  variation?  How 
is  it  except  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  kind  Providence  who 
has  our  best  interests  at  heart  in  this  life  as  well  as  in  the  next. 
True  science  helps  our  faith,  for  both  have  the  same  Author. 
And  the  facts  stated  in  this  article  have  all  the  greater  value  and 
trustworthiness  in  that  they  have  been  established  by  the  labors 
of  the  best  astronomers  and  mathematicians,  who  were  actuated 
by  the  sole  motive  of  knowing  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and 
not  by  any  love  for  religion  or  aversion  from  it.  For  this  reason 
no  true  scientist  can  be  an  atheist,  and  least  of  all  the  astronomer 
who  has  so  many  and  astounding  proofs  of  God's  power  and 
wisdom  and  goodness. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  April 
11th,  at  the  New  Blackstone  Hotel, 
the  Fourth  Annual  Good  Fellow- 
ship Dinner  was  held  by  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  of  the  College 
of  Law,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guests  in  attendance,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  students  of  the 
school  and  alumni,  but  Mayor 
Dahlman,  the  Judges  of  the  local 
District  and  County  Courts,  ed- 
itors of  the  local  metropolitan  pa- 
pers and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons hereabouts.  The  chief  speak- 
er of  the  evening  was  Hon.  Martin 
J.  Wade,  United  States  Judge  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Iowa, 
whose  speech  is  reproduced  in  this 
issue  of  the  Chronicle.  Mr.  Joseph 
J.  Fraser  of  the  senior  class  pre- 
sided and  addresses  were  made 
by  the  following  students:  Day 
Freshman,  Mr.  Montagu  A.  Tan- 
cock  ;  Night  Freshman,  Mr.  James 
T.  English;  Advanced. Night  Class, 
Mr.  James  H.  Macaulay;  Day 
Junior,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Powell; 
Seniors,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Dunbar. 
The  committees  in  charge  were: 
Invitation,  Mr.  J.  F.  Powers, 
Chairman,  Messrs.  T.  D.  Foley,  L. 
Yucht,  T.  H.  McCarville ;  Program, 
Mr.  B.  G.  Young,  Chairman,  Mr. 
John  A.  Ryan,  Mr.  P.  T.  McAvoy, 
Mr.  M.  S.  Hartman;  Entertain- 
ment, Mr.  J.  P.  Uvick,  Chairman, 


Mr.  C.  B.  McCormick,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Morgan,  Mr.  F.  F.  Matousek. 


The  announcements  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  and  for  the  Summer 
Session  of  the  University  have 
been  received  from  the  printer  and 
are  being  distributed. 


Professor  E.  H.  McLean,  of  the 
College  of  Medicine,  who,  prior 
to  coming  to  Omaha,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  National 
Guards,  was  summoned  by  wire  on 
Sunday,  March  25th,  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  to  join  the  militia  which 
has  been  ordered  into  service.  Mr. 
Julius  Festner  of  the  Law  School 
who  recently  returned  from  the 
Mexican  border  withthe  Nebraska 
National  Guard,  was  again  ord- 
ered into  service  under  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  the  militia.  Mr. 
Festner  is  a  sergeant  of  the  Ma- 
chine Gun  Company  of  the  Fourth 
Nebraska. 


Rev.  Robert  M.  Kelly,  S.  J., 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts,  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  at  St. 
Louis,  March  22,  23  and  24.  He 
also  attended  the  conference  of 
the  Military  Training  Camps 
Association. 
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The  Omaha  Daily  News  for 
Sunday,  March  25th,  devoted  the 
major  portion  of  its  society  page 
to  pictures  and  a  write-up  of  the 
women  students  in  the  College  of 
Law. 


government  in  the  suit  to  dissolve 
the  United  States  Shoe  Machinery 


On  Wednesday  evening,  March 
28th,  the  final  session  of  the 
Creighton  Model  House  was  held 
in  Court  Room  No.  1  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law.  The  entire  student 
body  was  in  attendance  and  the 
Civics  classes  from  the  Omaha 
High  School  were  guests  of  honor. 
The  head  of  the  department  kind- 
ly gave  the  students  regular  course 
credit  for  attendance  at  the  ses- 
sion. 


Miss  Ethel  Bntler,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy with  the  class  of  1912,  is 
said  to  be  the  only  woman  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  who  is  a  registered 
pharmacist.  Out  of  a  class  of 
twenty-seven  Miss  Butler  received 
the  highest  honors  from  the  Col- 
orado State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
Examiners,  attaining  a  standing 
of  92  per  cent,  and  a  perfect  mark 
of  100  in  Chemistry. 


Under  a  Washington,  D.  C,  date 
line,  one  of  the  news  services  re- 
cently carried  an  extended  men- 
tion of  the  work  of  Hon.  C.  J. 
Smyth,  Arts  1885,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Attorney  General,  who 
recently  made  the  closing  argu- 
ment before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of  the 


Corporation. 


Students  of  the  College  of  Arts 
took  part  in  the  Inter-collegiate 
Contest,  which  is  participated  in 
by  students  of  ten  different  Jesuit 
Colleges  of  the  North-central  part 
of  the  United  States  for  a  cash 
prize  of  $75.00.  The  subject  this 
year  was  "The  Influence  of  Cath- 
olic Education  on  the  Life  and 
Morals  of  the  Nation. ' '  Creighton 
students  wrote  for  five  hours  on 
the  subject  and  were  allowed  six 
hours.  Each  student  in  the  col- 
lege department  wrote  an  essay. 
Two  years  ago,  Mr.  William 
Flaherty  of  the  Class  of  1915  won 
first  prize  in  this  contest.  On 
April  16th  the  Inter-collegiate 
Latin  Contest  was  held,  students 
of  the  same  ten  colleges  competing 
for  a  gold  medal. 


Retreats  were  held  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  on  April  2,  3  and  4, 
Rev.  Francis  J.  0 'Boyle,  S.  J.,  of 
St.  Louis  University,  conducting 
the  retreat  for  the  Seniors  and 
Rev.  Harry  Brockmann,  S.  J.,  of 
St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  the  Juniors.  The  stu- 
dents presented  the  unusual  phe- 
nomenon of  maintaining  almost 
absolute  quiet  during  the  three 
days  of  the  retreat.  On  April  5th, 
6th  and  7th,  Father  0 'Boyle  con- 
ducted a  retreat  for  the  students 
of  the  professional  schools.  The 
Easter  vacation  began  at  the  Col- 
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lege  immediately  after  the  retreat 
and  lasted  until  Wednesday,  April 
11th.  Many  of  the  out-of-town 
students  spent  their  vacation  at 
home. 


Rev.  William  T.  Kane,  S.  J.,  of 
the  College  of  Arts,  conducted  a 
retreat  on  April  2nd,  3rd  and  4th 
for  the  students  and  alumni  of  St. 
John's  High  School. 


Rev.  Francis  B.  Cassilly,  S.  J., 
of  the  Arts  Department,  left  on 
April  4th  for  Winona,  Minnesota, 
where  he  conducted  a  retreat  at 
St.  Mary's  College. 


The  College  of  Dentistry  is  try- 
ing to  complete  its  library  files  of 
dental  publications  and  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  can 
supply  magazines,  books,  proceed- 
ings of  dental  meetings,  etc.  Most 
of  the  numbers  of  Volume  One  of 
the  Nebraska  Dental  Journal  are 
needed;  also  a  file  of  the  Lincoln 
Dental  News  and  the  Nebraska 
Dental  Call.  Address,  the  Li- 
brarian, College  of  Dentistry,  The 
Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska. 


The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion from  its  headquarters  at 
Chicago  has  written  Dean  J.  R. 
Clemens  of  the  Medical  College 
for  a  list  of  all  senior  medical 
students  who  have  had  an  average 
of  85  per  cent  or  above  in  their 
work  for  the  four  years.  The 
association   asks   that   in   case   of 


war  Greighton  graduate  all  sen- 
iors, who  have  had  an  average  of 
the  above  grade  in  order  that  they 
migch  enter  the  navy  as  doctors. 
In  answer  to  the  letter  Dean 
Clemens  assured  the  association, 
that  he  would  comply  with  its  re- 
quest. 


Father  Francis  Finn,  S.  J.,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  famous  as  a 
writer  of  juvenile  stories,  was  a 
recent  visitor  at  the  University. 


The  Jeanne  d'Arc  club  of  the 
University  gave  "The  Trip  to 
Lourdes"  Tuesday  evening,  April 
3rd,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Men's  Society  of  St  Agnes' 
parish.  The  Creighton  speakers 
were  Elmer  Barr  and  Phillip 
Cogley. 


The  results  of  the  third  quar- 
terly examinations  have  been  an- 
nounced by  Dean  -Kelly. 

In  the  college  of  Arts  Charles 
Bongardt  carried  off  the  honors 
of  the  junior  class,  Wayne  Kietges 
received  highest  honors  of  the 
sophomore  class  and  Ralph  T. 
Wilson  led  the  freshman  class. 
Each  received  an  average  of  94. 
The  honor  list  includes: 

Sophomore  Class — First  honors, 
between  90  and  100,  Elmer  Berg- 
man, Albert  Schwedhelm,  John 
Leadon;  second  honors,  between 
85  and  90,  Emmet  Hoctor,  James 
Russell,  Anselm  Monahan. 

Junior  Class — Highest  honors, 
Wayne  Kietges ;  first  honors,  Law- 
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rence  Blessing,  Daniel  Leary,  John 
Little ;  second  honors,  Willard 
Alexander,  Edward  Prieshoff,  Paul 
Stevens,  Edward  Pogarty,  Ken- 
neth Roper,  Kenneth  Lowe,  Ralston 
Spearman. 

Freshman  Class — Highest  hon- 
ors, Ralph  T.  Wilson;  first  hon- 
ors, Lyle  Doran,  Leo  Hirschmann, 
James  Kudrna,  Otto  Rees,  Percy 
Bell,  Ralph  Neary;  second  honors, 
Harold  Kelly,  Joseph  Feiler,  Rich- 
ard Collins,  Charles  Kearney,  John 
0  'Kane,  Elias  Camel. 

Premedic  Class  I — Highest  hon- 
ors, Joseph  Heman,  first  honors, 
Cyril  Chicoine,  Ray  Brennan,  Wil- 
liam Schmitz ;  second  honors,  Wil- 
liam Brennan,  Paul  Kubitchek, 
Louis  Mlasca,  Charles  Russel, 
Charles  Carroll,  Harry  Collins, 
Carl  Sommerhauser,  Frank  Root, 
Karl  May. 

Premedic  Class  II — Highest  hon- 
ors, Harry  Drew;  first  honors,  C. 
C.  King. 

In  the  high  school  department : 

Fourth  Division  A  —  Highest 
honors,  Ralph  Svoboda,  first  hon- 
ors, William  Barry,  Frank  Svo- 
boda, Harold  Dwyer,  Joseph  Mc- 
Govern;  second  honors,  Harry 
Burkley,   Thomas  Foley. 

Fourth  Division  B  —  Highest 
honors,  Brendan  Brown ;  first  hon- 
ors, Patrick  Darcy,  Thaddeus 
Madura,  Charles  Murphy;  second 
honors,  Emery  La  Porte,  Timothy 
Fitzpatrick,  Patrick  Egan. 

Third  Division  A — Highest  hon- 
ors, George  Hennegan;  first  hon- 
ors,     Arthur     Antony,      William 


Heavy,  Joseph  Harr,  Cyril  Nalty ; 
second  honors,  William  Hoeschen, 
George  Mullin,  George  Marsh, 
Frederick  Schrimpf. 

Third  Division  B — Highest  hon- 
ors, Francis  Gerin;  first  honors, 
Ray  Cameron,  Jeremiah  Burns, 
August  Ernst;  second  honors,  John 
Cogan,  Burke  Shea,  William 
Macaulay,  John  Riley,  Alexander 
Frank,  Francis  Owens,  Gordon 
Nicholson,  Frank  Endres. 

Second  Division  A  —  Highest 
honors,  Carl  Kruger;  first  honors, 
Donald  O'Brien;  second  honors, 
Frank  Ostronik,  Thomas  Demp- 
sey. 

Second  Division  B  —  Highest 
honors,  Frank  Kastl;  second  hon- 
ors, Frank  Kranz,  Robert  Burk- 
ley, Charles  Aboud,  John  Crofoot. 

Second  Division  C  —  Highest 
honors,  Paul  Berney;  first  honors, 
Francis  Hogan;  second  hionors, 
Thomas  Rowland,  John  Flynn, 
Louis  Meyer,  Leonard  Elkin,  Grant 
Forbes. 

First  Division  A — Highest  hon- 
ors, Fred  Wachtler;  first  honors, 
Jerome  Rana,  James  Maney,  Ed- 
ward Nussarallah;  second  honors, 
Clarence  Trummer,  Frank  Russel, 
Gerald  Quinlan. 

First  Division  B — Highest  hon- 
ors, Clarence  Roach ;  first  hon- 
ors, Creighton  Crowley,  Thomas 
Russell;  second  honors,  Raymond 
Beck. 

First  Division  C — Highest  hon- 
ors, Joseph  Vojir;  second  honors, 
Aloysius  Spitznagle. 

First  Division  D — Highest  hon- 
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ors,  Edward  Maloney ;  second  hon- 
ors, Tony  Montalbano,  Walter 
Liebernecht. 


The  Creighton  Oratorical  As- 
sociation— or  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  it — had  its  picture  taken. 
Going  straight  ahead  through  the 
present  number  of  the  Chronicle, 
looking  carefully  to  right  and  left 
as  you  proceed,  you  will  eventu- 
ally— so  the  Editor  has  informed 
us — sight  a  group  of  handsome 
young  men.  Some  are  seated — 
rather  close  together:  most  are 
standing — for  even  standing  room 
was  at  a  premium  in  that  picture. 
Two  of  the  gentlemen  are  stand- 
ing very  high  and  (at  a  distance) 
look  to  be  mere  boys.  But  do  not 
be  deceived.  The  mustache  in  the 
front  part  of  the  picture — a  thing 
not  to  be  despised  in  this  military 
age — would  have  fared  just  as  well 
under  the  supervision  of  either  of 
these  clever  gentlemen.  In  affairs 
oratorical,  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  they  are  "whales."  All  the 
members  are  not  in  the  picture. 
Three  or  four  missed  the  train. 
' '  Such  is,  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs." 

You  are  invited  to  the  Public 
Debate  of  the  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion, April  27th,  in  the  University 
Auditorium.  The  chairman  will 
introduce  the  debaters  at  8 :00 
p.  m.  sharp.  After  a  preliminary 
contest  held  on  March  28th,  in  the 
Oratorical  Hall,  three  judges — not 
of  the  Association,  but  members  of 
the  faculty — decided  that  the  fol- 


lowing members  be  chosen  for  the 
Public  Debate.  Affirmative,  Mr. 
Bongardt,  Mr.  Barr,  Mr.  Bever- 
idge;  negative,  Mr.  Gross,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Reynolds;  alternates, 
Mr.  Hoctor  and  Mr.  Mullens.  The 
judges  were  pleased  with  the  pre- 
liminary contest.  They  desire  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Duffy,  Mr.  McArdle, 
Mr.  Hannan,  Mr.  Reis,  and  Mr. 
Randolph. 

The  debate,  therefore,  will  be 
altogether  worth  while.  The  ques- 
tion reads:  "Resolved,  that  a  per- 
manent system  of  compulsory  uni- 
versal military  service  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States."  Universal 
compulsory  military  service  is  cap- 
able of  many  interpretations.  It 
can  be  made  to  mean  anything 
from  a  school  drill  to  a  conscrip- 
tion of  many  years  in  a  standing 
army.  For  the  sake  of  clearness, 
the  chairman  will  announce  that 
in  this  debate  it  will  be  taken  to 
mean  some  such  service  as  had 
been  enforced  for  many  years 
before  the  present  great  war  in 
Germany,  France,  Spain  and 
Austria.  It  will  involve  at  least 
eleven  months  with  the  colors,  as 
proposed  to  the  United  States 
Congress  by  the  General  Staff. 
The  question  hinges  upon  the 
principle  of  military  service  ac- 
cepted in  this  sense. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ostdiek,  president 
of  the  Association  during  the  pres- 
ent semester,  will  preside  as  chair- 
man at  the  public  debate.  Mr. 
Vetter,  Mr.  Hoctor  and  Mr.  Fog- 
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arty  form  the  program  committee. 
We  trust  that  three  members  of 
the  Law  Faculty  will  kindly  act 
as  judges. 


The  basket  ball  season  closed 
March  10th,  with  a  banquet  at 
the  Henshaw  Hotel  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  squad. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  Blue 
and  "White  team  established  an 
enviable  record.  Playing  its  first 
year  of  Varsity  basket  ball, 
Creighton  annexed  the  champion- 
ship of  the  Nebraska  Collegiate 
Conference  and  also  the  champ- 
ionship of  the  Western  Catholic 
Conference. 

The  city  title  was  lost  to  the 
fast  professional  team  represent- 
ing the  Brandeis  Store  in  a  three 
game  series  that  brought  overflow- 
ing crowds  to  the  spacious  gym- 
nasium. The  first  game  of  the 
series  went  to  Creighton  22  to  14 
in  a  contest  which  saw  the  Bran- 
deis squad  clearly  outclassed.  The 
store  team,  however,  came  back 
strong  and  took  the  next  two 
games  by  the  scores  of  22  to  20  and 
25  to  23.  The  Creighton  team 
were  evidently  in  a  slump,  the 
long  schedule  of  the  winter  wear- 
ing considerably  upon  the  men  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  season. 

Out  of  nineteen  games  played 
Creighton  won  thirteen,  and  the 
strongest  squads  in  the  West  are 
numbered  among  those  who  went 
down  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Blue  and  White  team.  The  team 
won  from  Drake,  a  strong  Con- 


ference squad,  41  to  22,  and  over- 
came Dubuque,  who  held  the 
Western  Catholic  College  champ- 
ionship, 23  to  11.  Wesleyan,  who 
has  held  the  state  collegiate  title 
for  years  were  defeated  three 
games  in  a  three  contest  series 
with  the  Creighton  team.  The 
team  also  administered  a  17  to  16 
defeat  to  Beloit  College  of  Beloit, 
Wisconsin  in  a  game  which  saw 
the  eastern  school  receive  its  first 
defeat  of  the  season. 

Eddie  Mulholland  of  Spokane 
was  unanimously  elected  captain 
of  the  squad  for  the  1917-18  sea- 
son at  the  recent  banquet.  Ath- 
letic director  Corboy,  Coach  Mills, 
Outgoing  Captain  Spittler  and  Cap- 
tain-elect Mulholland  made  short 
talks  to  those  present.  Letters 
and  sweaters  were  awarded  to 
Captain  Spittler,  Eddie  Mulhol- 
land, Carl  Lutes,  Charles  Kear- 
ney, Roy  Platz,  Ed.  Haley,  Geo. 
Parrish  and  E.  H.  Vandiver. 

Great  things  are  expected  of 
Captain  Mulholland  and  his  squad 
when  the  next  season  rolls  around. 
Mulholland  is  a  natural  leader  and 
students  are  placing  their  faith  in 
"Mullie."  Roy  Platz,  who  leaves 
school  by  way  of  graduation,  will 
be  the  only  man  missing  from  this 
year's  squad  of  fifteen  men,  when 
the  men  report  next  fall.  Haley, 
Spittler  and  Kearney,  the  three 
eighteen  year  old  finds  of  Coach 
Mills,  should  be  stars  after  this 
year's  experience  on  the  Blue  and 
White  squad. 
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After  a  lapse  of  three  years, 
Creighton  is  again  taking  up 
'Varsity  baseball.  More  than  fifty 
men  reported  for  practice  when 
the  call  was  sent  out.  Coach  Mills 
sent  his  squad  through  daily  prac- 
tice in  the  gymnasium,  until  the 
weather  permitted  outdoor  work. 
The  spacious  floor  permitted  in- 
field and  hitting  practice  and  the 
men  were  in  the  best  of  condition 
when  real  diamond  practice  began 
on  the  athletic  field. 

The  expectations  are  that  Mills 
will  develop  a  fast  team,  and  the 
authorities  are  busy  arranging  an 
extensive  schedule  with  teams 
throughout  the  state  and  Missouri 
Valley  Conference  nines.  Mc- 
Guire,  Howard,  Coady  and  Eng- 
lish are  the  only  men  remaining 
from  the  squad  of  three  years  ago, 
but  Mills  will  have  in  addition  to 
these  such  stars  as  Platz,  Vandiv- 
er,  Mulholland,  Manion,  Luschen 
and  a  host  of  others. 


Council  Bluffs,  Iowa ;  Night  Fresh- 
man, Joseph  F.  Powers,  Omaha. 


The  results  of  the  first  semester 
examinations  in  the  law  school 
have  been  announced  and  show 
that  the  Senior  Day  Class  was  led 
by  Mr.  Leo  J.  Hanley  of  Butte, 
Montana;  the  Senior  Night  Class 
was  headed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  McDer- 
mott  of  Omaha.  The  leaders  of 
the  other  classes  are  as  follows: 
Day  Junior,  James  Griffin,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa;  Night  Sophomore, 
Eugene  M.  Clennon,  "West  Bend, 
Iowa;  Night  Junior,  Harvie  A. 
Garver,  Blunt,  South  Dakota ;  Day 
Freshman,    W.   Erskine    Mitchell, 


Mr.  James  E.  Woodard,  A.  B. 
1904,  has  recently  been  elected 
president  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Fergus  County,  at  Lewistown, 
Montana.  Since  graduation  Mr. 
Woodard  has  been  in  the  west  and 
for  the  most  part  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  coal  mining  business. 
A  few  months  ago  he  became  cash- 
ier of  Fergus  County  Bank,  and 
upon  the  death  of  the  president 
was  chosen  by  the  directors  to 
head  the  institution. 


Prof.  I.  C.  Arledge  is  making 
preparations  for  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  the  propagation  of 
medicinal  plants  on  his  newly  ac- 
quired farm,  just  outside  the  city 
limits. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Noble,  president  of 
the  firm  of  Noble  &  Noble,  and 
General  Agent  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, recently  delivered  a  very 
interesting  lecture  on  insurance 
to  the  combined  Pharmacy  classes, 
during  the  regular  conference 
hour.  This  was  the  third  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  special  sub- 
jects arranged  by  Dean  Newton 
for  the  second  semester. 

Early  in  April,  Mr.  N.  C.  Wood, 
Master  Accountant  and  Efficiency 
Expert,  will  deliver  a  course  of 
several  lectures  choosing  for  his 
subject  "Salesmanship  and  Effi- 
ciency in  Pharmacy. ' ' 

Doctors  Cochran  and  Chapman 
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of  the  Omaha  Naval  Recruiting 
Station,  addressed  the  students  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  on  March 
7th.  They  outlined  the  opportun- 
ities for  the  graduate  in  pharmacy 
in  the  navy. 


Professor  S.  Morgulis  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Biological  Chemists  at  its  re- 
cent meeting  in  New  York  City. 


Mr.  Edwin  Barrett,  a  junior  in 
the  College  of  Law,  was  recently 
called  to  his  home  at  Riverton, 
Wyoming  by  the  announcement 
that  his  father  was  very  ill.  Just 
a  week  previous  Mr.  Barrett  had 
been  notified  of  his  appointment 
as  private  secretary  to  Senator- 
elect  John  B.  Kendrick  of  Wyom- 
ing. 


Rev.  Francis  Cassilly,  S.  J.,  has 
been  appointed  by  Archbishop 
Harty  director  of  the  Catholic  In- 
struction League,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  foster  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  children  in  Omaha. 


Mr.  Paul  G.  Weisenhorn,  LL.  B., 
1916,  was  recently  defeated  in  the 
race  for  the  position  of  city  at- 
torney at  Quincy,  Illinois. 


Dr.  John  H.  Regan,  who  grad- 
uated last  year  from  the  College 
of  Medicine,  has  been  appointed 
County  Physician  of  Hall  County, 
Nebraska. 


Dr.  L.  T.  Sidwell,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  Omaha  High  School 
in  1902,  and  later  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  and  who  took 
his  degree  in  medicine  from  the 
Creighton  College  of  Medicine,  has 
recently  been  appointed  Second 
Assistant  Physician  at  the  Nebras- 
ka Hospital  for  the  Insane,  located 
at  Hastings.  For  nine  years  Dr. 
Sidwell  was  employed  at  the 
Glenwood,  Iowa,  Institute  for 
Feeble  Minded. 


Several  students  in  the  Profes- 
sional Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  submitted  essays  on 
"Arbitration"  in  competition  for 
a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  offered  to 
the  undergraduates  of  American 
L^niversities. 


Drs.  C.  L.  Pickett,  1902,  and 
Leta  M.  Pickett,  1903,  who  since 
graduation  from  the  College  of 
Medicine  have  been  engaged  as 
medical  missionaries  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  expected  to  set  sail 
for  the  States  about  March  15th. 


In  anticipation  of  the  order  is- 
sued by  the  President  on  the  day 
he  declared  war,  that  all  amateur 
wireless  plants  should  be  put  out 
of  commission  immediately,  the 
entire  wireless  installation  at  the 
College  was  at  once  demolished  on 
Saturday,  April  7th.  It  had  been 
in  operation  for  about  three  and 
one-half  years,  and  had  never 
served  any  other  purpose  than  the 
one  for  which  it  had  been  erected 
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— the  reception  of  the  Arlington 
time  signals. 


Dr.  McMartin  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  faculty,  read  a  paper  be- 
fore the  Cass  County  (Iowa)  Med- 
ical Society  at  Atlantic,  Iowa,  on 
April  11th,  his  subject  being  "Ec- 
zema in  Children." 


The  College  of  Dentistry  has 
volunteered  to  co-operate  with  the 
preparedness  league  of  American 
Dentists,  which  is  making  arrange- 
ments for  mobilizing  the  resources 
of  the  dental  profession  for  the 
government.  Dental  Colleges  of 
the  League  have  agreed  to  offer 
their  equipment  and  the  services 
of  their  faculty  and  student  body 
without  charge  for  the  following: 

1st.  To  place  in  good  condition 
the  mouths  of  recruits  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  wfyose  dental 
condition  would  otherwise   cause 


their  rejection;  this  service  to  be 
without  charge  if  patient  is  un- 
able to  pay. 

2nd.  To  lend  all  aid  possible  in 
forming  Dental  Hospital  Units  and 
instructing  the  members  thereof 
in  Military  Dentistry. 


Mr.  Elmer  L.  Barr,  junior  in  the 
College  of  Arts,  who  represented 
Nebraska  in  the  Interstate  Orator- 
ical Contest  held  at  York,  Nebras- 
ka, on  Friday,  April  6th,  was  se- 
lected to  take  part  in  the  final 
contest  which  will  be  held  at  Cale- 
ton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota, 
early  in  May.  Representatives  of 
six  states  competed  for  honors  at 
this  contest,  and  Mr.  Barr,  to- 
gether with  the  representatives  of 
Kansas  and  Minnesota  were 
awarded  the  honors.  Six  states 
of  the  Eastern  division  will  take 
part  in  the  final  contest  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Western  Division. 


